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de Beaumont was restrained by motives 


CEuvres Completes d? Alexis de Tocqueville.|f delicacy from laying before the world 
Tomes VII. et VIII. Correspondance, | the confidential effusions of intimate friend- 
Mélanges, Fragments, Historiques et ship, and by motives of prudence from call- 
Notes sur Ancien Régime la Révolution |g attention to the political opinions of 
et Empire, Voyages, Pensées, entiere- | Tocqueville, especially with reference to the 


ment inédits. Paris: 1865. 


present Government of France. Already 
time, death, and the progress of events 


THE critics, who, in common with our-| have removed some of the obstacles to 
selves, had occasion to review four years | publication which existed three years ago. 
ago‘the “‘ Memoir and the Correspondence | The result is, that the letters now produced 
of M. de Tocqueville” (which have since| have a deeper meaning and a more de- 
been translated into aes pe by an able| cided tone than those which had formerly 


hand), ventured.to remar 


that, in spite of appeared — indeed, it was for this reason 


the zeal and the fidelity with which M./| that they were then withheld from the pub- 
Gustave de Beaumont had portrayed the/ lic; and many of them have a direct bear- 
life and edited the papers of his illustrious | ing on political affairs, even at the present 
friend, his task was still incomplete. In-/ time, to an extent which the admirers and 
deed, he himself informed us that much| adherents of the present Government of 
still remained in the shape of unfinished| France will probably consider indiscreet 
fragments and unpublished letters which | and inconvenient. We rejoice, on the con~ 
might one day form part of a more extend-| trary, that M. de Beaumont has had the 
ed publication. We urged him to give a| courage to produce these most remarkable 


larger selection of these documents to the 


papers. They contain the thoughts of a 


world ; for although they may not have re-| man, great as a writer, but greater still by 
ceived that exquisite finish which M. de|his undaunted independence and by his 


Tocqueville himself loved to impart to all 


undying love of freedom; and we are not 


he published, yet the scattered thoughts of | sure that Tocqueville, in the full enjoyment 
so powerful a mind are sometimes even of life and intellect, ever wrote anythin 
more forcible and impressive than his ma-| more likely to rouse the slumbering spirit 


ture compositions, and the charm of his) 


of his country, or to’ guide her back from 


tender and meditative letters to his family | servitude to liberty, than these posthumous 


and his private friends is inexhaustible. M. 


leaves, penned many years ago in the soli- 


de Beaumont has given ear to these obser-| tude of his Norman home and in the con- 
vations. Encouraged by the prodigious in- | fidence of private friendship. There is in 
terest which was excited in France and|these volumes the same profound insight 
throughout Europe by his former volumes, | which pervades all the works of the author 


he has now enlarged the plan. of them. 


into the causes of the French Revolution, 


A complete edition of the works of Tocque-| and those vices of democratic society, which, 


ville has been prepared for the press, 


under the first and the second Empire, have 


which contains, in addition to the writings | twice thrown back the French nation from 


already well known to all readers, a volume 
of the speeches and reports prepared for 
the Chamber of Deputies, a volume of frag- 
ments principally relating to the masterly 
analysis of the French Revolution on which 
the author was engaged at the time of his 
death, and an additional volume of Cor- 
respondence. These publications are en- 
tirely new, and they are of the very highest 
interest and value. In the selection of the 
volume of letters previously published, M. 





the ardent enjoyment of freedom into a’ 
submissive obedience to absolute power. 
And if it be true that after a vigil of seven- 
teen years, some streaks of dawning light 
| are again visible on the horizon, — if some 
| indications are again felt that this slumber 
is not to be perpetual —then it is in this 
language that Tocqueville, and those who 
like him have watched through the night 
in despondency, but not in despair, would 
address the awakened sleeper. To these 
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passages of his correspondence we shall 
presently direct a more particular atten- 
tion. 

After long hesitation as to the choice of 
a subject to employ his mind on a great 
work, when the collapse of the Republic 
and the coup d'état of 1851 had terminated 
his political career, Tocqueville resolved 
_to enter upon a philosophical investigation 
of the phenomena of the great Rovdiien, 
which had for sixty years swayed to and 
fro the destinies of his country. But with 
characteristic originality, he sought for the 
earliest indications of these phenomena in 
the preceding age, and he exhumed the ad- 
ministrative records of the old monarchy 
from beneath the lava of the great erup- 
tion. Probably no living Frenchman had 
acquired so accurate a knowledge of the 
state of France before the Revolution, and 
he said in one of his letters, “ If anybody 
wants to found a professorship of the old 


administrative law of the country, I be-| 


lieve I could fill it.” The result of these 
inquiries was the book on the “ State of 
France before the Revolution,” which is in 
every one’s hand. But this was only the 
prelude of his task. His intention was to 
approach the Revolution itself; to pass 
lightly over the céurse of events, although 
he had mastered them with inconceivable 
Jabour and precision; and to deduce from 
them certain general principles which acute 
reflection and enlarged experience enabled 
him to trace throughout this protracted con- 
vulsion, For it was one of his fixed con- 
victions that, however perplexing, unex- 
pected, and contradictory the course of 
events may be, they ave rigorously governed 
by laws of human nature as determinate as 
the laws of the physical world; and that 
these laws can be traced by a sufficient 
ower of observation and analysis even 
igto the regions of metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, although the am and even its lead- 
ers and teachers may be totally unconscious 
of the influence by which their movements 
are directed. Above all, it was his design 
to arrive, through the Revolution, at the 
character of Napoleon Bonaparte, and at 
the institutions established by him in France, 
not only because these are subjects of ex- 
traordinary interest in themselves, but be- 
cause the name of that remarkable man 
and the fabric of his power are at this mo- 
ment the ruling forces of the second Em- 
pire, and the key to the last form which the 
Revolution has assumed. And here we 
are arrested by a page or two of such elo- 
quence and insight, that although we can- 
not hope to render the purity of the author's 


style in another tongue, and we cannot 
afford to dwell much longer on this portion 
of the volumes before us, we lay it before 
our readers. The fragment was written at 
Sorrento in 1858 : — 


“ What I would seek to portray is not so 
| much the events themselves, however surprising 
|and however great they may be, as the spirit of 
those events —less the different acts of the life 
of Napoleon, than Napoleon himself — that 
|singular, incomplete, but marvellous being, 
| whom it is impossible attentively to consider, 
| without contemplating one of the most strange 
| and curious spectacles in the universe. I should 
| desire to show what part in his prodigious en- 
| terprise was really derived from his own genius, 
and what was supplied to him by the state of 
' the country and the spirit of the times — to ex- 
plain how and why this indocile nation rushed 
at that moment of its own accord into servitude, 
| and with what incomparable art he discovered 
|in the working of a most democratical revolu- 
tion all that was apt for despotism, and brought 
| Out of it those natural consequences. 

| “In speaking of his internal government, I 
| shall survey the effort of that almost divine in- 
telligence rudely employed to compress human 
| freedom, by a scientific and ingenious organi- 
| zation of force such as none but the greatest 
genius of the most enlightened and the most 
| civilized age could have conceived; and be- 
neath the weight of this masterly engine, so- 
| ciety stifled to sterility — the movement of the 
| intellect slackened, the human mind enervated, 
the soul contracted, till men cease to be great ; 
and around the vast and flat horizon, whither- 
soever you turn, nothing stands erect but the 
colossal figure of the Emperor. 

“Turning to his foreign policy and to his 
conquests, I should seek to ‘follow the furious 
rush of his fortune over nations and kingdoms, 
| and to relate by what means the strange great- 
| ness Of his genius was here also abetted by the 
| strange and irregular greatness of his times. 
How marvellous a picture, by the hand of one 
who could trace it, of human power and of hu- 
man weakness, would be that of this impatient 
and uncertain being doing and undoing his‘own 
works, tearing up and changing the boundaries 
of empires, and driving nations and sovereigns 
to despair even less by the evils he inflicted 
upon them than by the eternal uncertainty in 
which he left them as to that which they had 
yet to fear. 

“T would, lastly, explain by what a series of 
excesses and errors he himself drove onwards 
to his fall; and in spite of these excesses and 
errors, I would mark the gigantic trace he has 
left behind him in the world, not only as a 
recollection but as a living and durable in- 
fluence ; what died with him, what remains. 

“ And to complete this long survey, I would 
show the purport of the Empire in the French 
Revolution — the place to be filled by this sin- 
gular act in the strange drama, the close of 
which escapes us yet. 
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“ These are great objects glanting before me. 
But how to reach them?” (Vol. viii. p. 170.) 


France ; for it may, perhaps, surprise some 
of our readers to be told that in no country 
upon earth are the filial relations so deferen- 


These designs were not to be completed | tial and the fraternal relations so affec- 
But in every fragment of the materials|tionate. In England the conjugal tie is 
formed and collected by the author for the | more close and absorbing; it frequently 
edifice he had conceived, the reader will| overpowers the bonds of birth and blood. 
trace with melancholy interest the stamp of | In France it seldom equals, and still more 
originality and genius. It ig certain that if| rarely weakens, the primal sanctity of the 
M. de Tocqueville had lived to complete | affection and respect a man pays to his 
his “ Essay on the Revolution,” he would | parents. These virtues of the old French 
have thrown new light on events which | houses were a portion of the very nature of 
have for upwards of balf a century engaged | Alexis de Tocqueville ; and from the moment 


the attention of a host of writers of the 


when he started on his American voyage to 


highest class ; for he would have brought us| the close of his father’s life in 1857, they 
nearer to its true causes, and would have | pervade his correspondence. It is curious 
demonstrated more clearly its effects on the | to remark, too, from the earlier letters in 
latest generations — effects which cut short | this collection, descriptive of his American 
his own public life and threw a gloom over | journey, how powerfully that expedition 


the closing years of his existence. 


Of these | contributed to form his character, his judg- 
truths traces will be found in every page of | ment, and even his style. 


His first com- 


the eighth volume of M. de Beaumont’s col- | munications to his mother are playful and 
lection, and we are indebted to him for the | affectionate, but still crude and diffuse. 


skill with which he has re-set, in a con- 


They have in them a certain boyishness, 


nected form, the precious, but imperfect, | which long remained one of the charms of 


remains of his friend’s labour. 


The task | his character. For though Tocqueville came 


was one of extreme difficulty, for these | back from the United States a great phi- 
fragments were traced upon unconnected _—— impregnated with one of the wisest 


scraps of paper, in a handwriting not easily | wor 


s of modern thought, he was still a 


deciphered, and intended only to assist the | philosopher of seven and twenty, alive to 
memory of the author; but the zeal and in- | every touch of nature and sentiment, and as 
telligence of M. de Beaumont have tri- | ready to chase butterflies as to plant acorns. 


umphed over these obstacles and given to 
the scattered thoughts of his friend as much 


connection as they would admit of. 


To describe a romantic evening ride to 
Kenilworth in a letter to the woman he 
loved —to relate to one of his cousins a 


It is not, however, our intention to dwell | droll return to Tocqueville, where he ar- 
upon the theme of the French Revolution, | rived, like Ulysses at Ithaca, driving a 
and we can only commend these fragments | couple of Lord Radnor’s best breed of pigs, 


to the attentive consideration of our read- 


was just as natural to him as to write the 


ers. We propose rather to turn to the ad-|subtlest chapter of his “ Democracy ; ” and, 
ditional volume of the Correspondence, and | contrary to the usual fate of man, in him 
in that correspondence to follow with some | the pleasures of sentiment and of imagina- 


detail those letters which belong to the 


tion outlived the passions of politiéal life, 


history of M. de Tocqueville’s political life. | and remained unclouded to the last. 


It may be remembered that on a former oc- 


One other class of these letters calls for a 


casion we expressed regret that the records | passing notice; they are those addressed in 
of his political opinions and actions had been | later years to his nephew, Baron Hubert de 


withheld. To a considerable extent this 


Tocqueville, a young man of promise whom 


omission is ow in the volume now be- | he regarded as his heir, and to whom he ad- 


fore us, althoug 


certain significant gaps at | dressed, upon his entry into the diplomatic 


moments of great interest remind us that | service at the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, 


more yet remains to be said, and that this 


a series of kindly admonitions which are 


volume is still published under the Second | models of wisdom and good taste. Th 


Empire. 


Before we proceed, however, we must 
linger for a moment over another class of 
letters with which this volume abounds — 
we mean those addressed to his nearest re- 
lations. They present a charming picture 
of domestic lite, and of those family relations 


which are nowhere more sacre 


are, like that epitome of the wisdom of the 
world ident by Polonius to Laertes, of 
invaluable counsel to any young man of 
birth and figure about to enter the great 
world, and their effect will not be confined 
to him to whom they were addressed. Al- 
ready that young gentleman had shown 





than in | himself worthy of the name he bore and the: 
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estate to which he was to succeed. He left, | at this time the Cross of the Legion of Hon- 
as we have heard from members of our own | our, without soliciting it, without even 
embassies at the same Courts, a pleasing im- | knowing it had been conferred upon him 


pression on all who knew him. But alas! | 
he survived his uncle but four years, and his 

two infant children are now the heirs of that 

old manor-house of Tocqueville, which was 

rescued and repaired, after the ravages of 
the Revolution, to be for twenty years the 

seat of so much domestic happiness, so 

much intellectual refinement, so much ge- 

nial hospitality. Since the death of Madame 

de Tocqueville, which occurred last winter, 

its walls are again uninhabited. 

The elections of 1837 brought M. de 
Tocqueville into public life, and in 1839 the 
department of the Manche, in whose wel- 
fare he never ceased to take an active inter- 
est, sent him to the Chamber of Deputies. 
The following extract from a letter to Mr. 
Senior, written as early as 1836, shows with 
what accuracy he had already measured the 
true state of the country. 


“Here, for the present at least, we appear to 
have resumed our wonted course. With the ex- 
ception of agriculture, which suffers a little, 
everything is surprisingly prosperous; for the 
first time for five years a sense of stability re- 
vives, and with that feeling a turn,for specula- 
tion. The almost febrile activity which has 
ever characterized us quits the field of politics 
for that of material improvement. If Iam not 
much mistaken, we are about to witness in. the 
next few years immense progress in this direc- 
tion. Nevertheless the Government would be 
very wrong to overrate the consequences of this 
happy state of affairs. The nation has been 
frigutfully agitated ; it enjoys to the full the re- 
pose at length vouchsafed to it; but the expe- 
rience of ali time teaches us that this repose may 
be fatal to those who govern France. In pro- 

ortion to the cessation of the fatigue of the last 
- years political passions will revive; and if 
the Government, whilst it is in its strength, does not 
redouble its caution, and study with the utmost care to 
respect all the susceptibility of the nation, it will be 
surprised to see the storm which will suddenly dash 
against it. But will this be understood by our 
rulers? Idoubtit.” (P. 148.) 


The history and the fate of the Govern- 
ment of King Louis Philippe are written in 
these few lines, though they were committed 
to paper twelve years betore the catastro- 

he of 1848. M. de Tocqueville never ceas- 
ed to hold the same opinion, which he re- 
eated on the eve of the Revolution of 
‘ebruary ; and in joining the Opposition his 
object was not so much to defeat the Gov- 
ernment, as to avert dangers which were 
likely, in his opinion, to lead to another 





overthrow of the monarchy. He received 


till he saw his name in the “ Moniteur.” 
“This incident,” he said, “has vexed me. 
Iam annoyed to think that people will per- 
haps suppose I have asked tor this scrap of 
riband, which has been so often made the 
price of base.compliances. I would have 
refused it if I could: the difficulty is to find 
a courteous and modest mode of refusing.” 
At this important moment of his life he 
turned for counsel to his honoured friend, 
M. Royer Collard, of whom alone he was 
wont to say that he —— oracles. M. Roy- 
er Collard had then almost retired from the 
world ; his political life was ended; but he 
was the man who, in Tocqueyille’s eyes, 


had laboured under the Restoration with * 


the greatest earnestness and elevation of 
purpose to reconcile the hereditary monar- 
chy of the Bourbons with the liberty of 
France, and to resolve the problem of com- 
bining a powerfully centralized administra- 
tion in a democratic state of society with a 
Representative Chamber. Him, » ae tg 
Tocqueville regarded with a deference he 
paid to no other politician, and M. Royer 
Collard easily recognized in his youthful 
friend the same blameless and patriotic 
spirit which had pervaded his own life. But 
already his prescient eye had discovered the 
perishable nature of thé institutions under 
which they were living and the dangers 
which still threatened the cause they loved. 
The letters of M. Royer Collard himself in 
this volume are of uncommon interest, for 
they bear in every line the stamp of a wise 
and powerful mind. We quote from them 
the following passages : — 


“In times of instability it is not good to en- 
ter public life very young; if I had had that 
misfortune Ishould have been incapable of the 
conduct I pursued under the Restoration, and all 
I have of public life lies there. ‘The great repu- 
tation’ which you esteem ‘the most precious 
thing in life,’ is more easily secured at this 
time by such books as yours than by parliamen- 
tary activity. You have been tried as a thinker 
and a writer: you know not what your orator- 
ical powers may be, and an orator needs some- 
thing quite apart from talent. 

“He needs favourable circumstances, a cer- 
tain condition of government, and a certain dis- 
position of the public mind. His success depends 
on conditions which are in some sort external 
to himself, No, Ido not hold you for an arro- 
gant or an ambitious man. I care, indeed, 
less than you do for opinion, that is the opinion 
of the multirude ; for the opinion of the fow, 
that is of competent judges, is the most worthy 
object of ambition, it is true glory.. But I speak 
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of myself, whose visions of self-love are satisfied 
by what mere distinction and consideration give. 
There are, I know, higher missions, and yours 
is of the number. I acknowledge them, I hon- 
our them, I admire them, but I venture to 
address to them the remark that Bossuct as- 
cribes to the great Condé, ‘ I think first of doing 
well, and leave fame to come afterwards,’ ” 
(P. 155.) 

«The very small part I have taken in the af- 
fairs of my time has satisfied my activity, or, if 
you will, myambition. It was not in me to un- 
dertake more. But to you, Sir, it is given to 
mark far otherwise your passage on earth and to 
drive your furrow across it. You have begun 
it. You will follow it, without completing it: 
for no man has ever finished anything. The 
thoughts you have brought forth in the travail of 
your mind will not be understood till you are 
gone, and will not bear all their fruits. Yet you 
would be faithless to Providence if you drew 
back. ‘The reward will not be the reverberation 
of your name (vanitas vanitatum), it will be al- 
together in the influence you will exercise over 
the noble of heart.” (P. 169.) 

“Made no efforts either to come forward on 
the stage or to withdraw from it. You belong to 
Providence. Resign yourself to the coming 
event. You will have grounds of consolation 
whatever it may be. The state of our society is 
known to you as well as if you were an old 
man. Neither social order nor the government 
are settled. Everything would crumble at the 
first blow. It is true that among the characters 
of the day there is not a hand capable of deal- 
ing it; but the blow of a hammer is not always 
needed against an ill-constructed edifice; a 
stroke of wind may suffice.” (P. 158.) 


Under the influence of these oracular 
counsels, rare indeed from a man of M. 
Royer Collard’s age and authority to one 
so much younger than himself, Tocqueville 
entered the Chamber of Deputies. His 
success there as a politician and an orator 
was certainly far inferior to the position he 
had already acquired as a writer. He him- 
self acknowledged some ten years later that 
“his true value was rather in the works of 
the intellect; that he was worth more in 
thought than in action; and if he was des- 
tined to leave aught behind him, it would 
consist far more in what he had written 
than in what he had done.” (P. 258.) 

But however unproductive these years of 
parliamentary life may have been in posi- 
tive results to himself or to his country, 


they undoubtedly advanced his own educa- | 
tion, by — him into closer contact | 


with practical details, without contracting 
his own extended range of observation. He 
followed these details with scrupuleus at- 
tention and a sort of enthusiastic interest, 
convinced that the art of government con- 
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sists much less in grand displays and elo- 
quent harangues than in a careful mastery 
of the details of administration. It is true, 
and M. de Tocqueville felt it, that these mi- 
nutie interfere with the broader views of 
politics, and that the life of aman who 
passes the best years of his existence in a 
popular assembly is consumed in a conflict 
of petty and insignificant motives. As he 
wrote to his brother : — 


“The events and the men of our time are un- 
questionably small ; but does it not require the 
most constant and, so to speak, the most _pas- 
sionate attention to keep oneself free and un- 
scathed in this labyrinth of mean and wretched 
passions, in this ant-heap of microscopic in- 
terests, driving in opposite directions, which 
cannot be classed, and which do not resolve 
themselves, as they ought to do, into great 
common opinions? The political world of our 
day, in its minute mobility, its perpetual and 
undignified confusion, absorbs the powers of my 
mind a thousand times more than political ac- 
tion of a more productive, broad, and single 
character. The incidents which befall us are 
but pin-pricks, no doubt; but a great many pin- 
pricks me disturb and agitate the soul of the 
greatest philosopher in the world, and @ fortiori 
mine, which is unhappily the least philosophi- 
cal I know of.” (P. 197.) 


We have already expressed upon a former 
occasion * our regret that at this period of 
his life, and at this period of French history, 
M. de Tocqueville and the eminent polit- 
ical friends with whom he acted, should have 
thrown their whole weight upon the side of 
the Opposition, instead of transferring their 
services to the King’s Government. No 
doubt the passions of the Opposition, in 
which it was unhappily the fate of M. de 
Tocqueville to spend his parliamentary life, 
were petty and contemptible ; we think the 
results of those passions were mischievous ; 
and we are persuaded that M. de Tocque- 
ville would have rendered much greater 
service to his country, and would have in- 
fluenced the policy of the Crown far more 
effectually, if he had taken office instead of 
jealously standing aloof from it. No man 
who acts with a political party and under a 
monarchical government can find everything 
to his mind. He must accept a great deal 
that is disagreeable and even opposed to his 
own views for the sake of the general result. 





But Tocqueville’s scrupulous independence 
and intense sensitiveness disqualified him 


‘for the part he might otherwise have play- 


| ed. Whilst ten precious years were wasted 


,in these battles of the ants, the storm was 


* Ed. Rey., vol. exiii. p. 450. 





gathering below him and around bim, until 
at length the stroke of wind, predicted by 
M. Royer Collard, swept the fabric from 
the earth. 

The most important event in this period 
of M. de Tocqueville’s life was the quarrel 
between France and the Great Powers of 
Europe on the Syrian question, caused by 
the Treaty of the 15th July, 1840. Indeed, 
although he could not disguise from himself 
the dangers to which it exposed his country, 
he viewed with satisfaction any event which 
seemed likely to raise the politics of the day 
above the “pot-au-feu démocratique et 
bourgeois” of the Chamber. In these ex- 
pectations he was, however, speedily dis- 
appointed ; and we find him on. the forma- 
tion of M. Guizot’s administration steadily 
voting against the Government, not because 
he approved the vociferations of a party 
clamourous for war, but because he held 
that the policy of submission the King had 
adopted was so irritating and degrading to 
a proud and high-spirited nation, that the 
monarchy itself ran no small risk of being 
overthrown. “ That,” said he, in letters to 
his friends in England, Mr. Reeve and Mr. 
Mill, “that is the real danger —the sole 
danger — not war for the sake of the Gov- 
ernment, but the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, and after that, war. Never since 
1830 has the peril been so great. Thrones 
are not upset by anarchical passions alone ; 
that never happens; the bad impulse must 
be supported by a good instinct. The 
revolutionary party is reinforced for the 
moment by the wounded pride of the na- 
tion, which gives it a force it could not 
otherwise obtain. For my part I remain in 
the Opposition, not revolutionary, but de- 
cided, and for this among many other rea- | 
sons — the only chance of controlling the | 
bad passions of the people is by sharing with 
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torical evidence, that the separation of 
France from the other Powers of Europe 
on the Eastern question was not the result 
of any ill-will to France on the part of Eng- 
land, but of the extreme mismanagement 
and underhand dealing of the French 
Ministers of that day. Unluckily these very 
Ministers were the men whom the Liberal 
party had brought into power by the Coali- 
tion; and when they fell, and the King 
called upon M. Guizot to repair the mis- 
chief they had done, he found himself con- 
fronted by this formidable array of many of 
the ablest men in France, who never re- 
laxed in their hostility until they overthrew 
his cabinet and the throne along with it. 
Whether the policy of the King were good 
or bad, right or wrong, this, at any rate, 
was the worst calamity which could befall 
the nation. It destroyed the work of thirty 
years of constitutional government; it 
caused a momentary, but fatal alliance 
between the then liberal party and the 
Revolution; it placed the liberal party 
itself in a hopeless situation ; and the coun- 
try stood thenceforward in the dire alter- 
native of a daily struggle with anarchy or 
a willing submission to despotism. As 
early as August, 1847, M. de Tocqueville 
perceived the approach of these dangers, 
and described them in the following 
terms : — 


“ You will find France tranquil and tolerably 
prosperous, but nevertheless uneasy. For some 
time past the mind of the nation has been singu- 
larly perturbed, and amidst a calm greater than 
we have enjoyed for a long period, the idea of 
the instability of the present state of things has 
arisen in many minds. For myself, although 
I view these symptoms with some alarm, I do 
not exaggerate their significance, I think our 
society is firmly established, chiefly because I 
see no other basis on which it can be placed, 





them those passions which are good.” 
In a subsequent letter he deplored the | 
estrangment of France and England as the | 
greatest of misfortunes, not soon to be repair- 
ed. On two of these points we agree with 
M. de Tocqueville: we think that the 
Treaty of 1840, and the dispute which 
followed it, was a heavy blow to the Mon- 
archy of July, from which it never entirely 
recovered, and in spite of the entente cordi- 
ale between M. Guizot and Lord Aberdeen, 
the relations of the two countries were nev- 
er, under Louis Philippe, restored to entire 
harmony and confidence. But we think 
that in spite of these facts, M. deTocqueville 
and his friends arrived at an erroneous con- 
clusion. It is now abundantly demonstrated 
by the Memoirs of M. Guizot and by his- 


even were that desired. Yet this state of things 
ought to give rise to serious reflections. The 
system practised by the administration for the 
last seventeen years has so perverted the mid- 
| dle class, by making constant appeals to its 
personal cupidity, that this class is gradually 
coming to be regarded by the rest of the nation 
as a little aristocracy so vulgar and so cor- 
rupt that it is shameful to be governed by it: 
| If this feeling were to spread in the masses, it 
might one day bring about great calamities.” 
(P. 252.) 


And on the eve of the Revolution itself, 
in January, 1848, he delivered from the 
| tribune of the Chamber that last memo- 
_rable speech in which he adjured the Gov- 
| ernment to change its course in presence of 
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the impending tempest, which we quoted 
in a former article. * 

M. de Beaumont has passed lightly over 
the actual events of 1848, which were re- 
corded by Tocqueville in another form and 
may be published at some future time. He 
soon discovered, however, that the same 
subserviency to material interests which 
he deplored, had not been diminished by 
the Revolution, and that it lay not in any 
given institutions or ministry, but in the 
temper of the times. “The Revolution of 
1789 sprang (he said) from the brain and 
the heart of the nation; but this Revolu- 
tion has partly taken its rise in the belly, 
and the love of material enjoyment has 
played an immense part in it.” 

n spite of these misgivings and with a 
very qualified faith in the destinies of the 
Republic, M. de Tocqueville thought it his 
duty to join the Cabinet formed by M. 
Barrot, under the auspices of President 
Bonaparte after his election, and he held 
in this administration the office of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Although he was not 
personally responsible for the French expe- 
dition to Rome, inasmuch as the order to 
undertake the siege had been despatched 
to the army six days before he took office, 
yet he assumed the responsibility of that 
measure on grounds which have already 
been stated in this Journal ¢ and are now 
published for the “first time in France, viz. 
the firm intention to uphold the liberal 
cause in Italy, and to restore the temporal 
authority of the Pope, not unaccompanied 
by guarantees for his future good govern- 
ment of his dominions. It soon became ap- 
parent in this and in other matters, that the 
conditions on which the Ministers held 
office under the President were not those 
of constitutional responsibility and personal 
independence, and after a short interval 
of five months the government was dis- 
solved. 

It was not disappointed ambition or 
wounded pride that drove M. de Tocque- 
ville from office; it was the conviction that 
universal suffrage had given an irresponsi- 
ble ruler to France, who would soon find, 
or make, an opportunity to place himself 
above all law. The momentous question of 
the revision of the Constitution, however, 
again found him at his postin the Assembly, 
to make a last attempt to repair those pro- 
visions of the Constitution of 1848 which 
led directly and necessarily to another re- 
volution. That Constitution had limited 
the duration of the Presidential power to 


* Ed. Rev., vol. exiii. p. 451. 
t Ibid., vol. cxiii. p.458. 2 7, 


F1851. 
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four years, and had rendered the out-going 
President ineligible for a second term. The 
consequence was that from 1848 to 1851 
the country was agitated by a febrile anxi- 
ety to know what would happen at the ex- 
piration of Louis Napoleon’s term of office, 
or rather to know by what means, violent 
or legal, it would be prolonged. M. de 
Tocqueville was of opinion that the restric- 
tion placed on the elective power of the 
nation should be abolished — a task of great 
difficulty since the Constitution could only 
be modified by the vote of two-thirds of 
the Assembly. The report on the revision 
of the Constitution was drawn up by him in 
this sense, and presented on the 8thof July, 
He describes his view of the state of 
affairs in the following letter : — 


“ 97th July, 1851. 


“T am very well satisfied with the general 
effect produced by my Report in France, and 
delighted by the opinion expressed towards 
myself in your country. I care almost as much 
for what is said of me on one side of the Chan- 
nel as on the other, and I have so many feelings 
and ideas in common with the English, that 
England is become my second intellectual 
country. 

“How is it that my arguments in favour of 
the revision have not convinced you? The non- 
constitutional re-election of the President has 
long appeared to me extremely probable. I 
still think it so, although Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte has effectually alienated the upper 
classes and almost every man of political emi- 
nence, and although, as far as I can judge, his 
popularity among the people is considerably 
diminished and daily diminishing. Neverthe- 
less, I own to you that I persist in regarding 
his re-election as pretty nearly inevitable, in 
consequence of the absence of any possible 
competitor and in consequence of the general 
uneasiness. I think this Bonapartist current, 
if it be turned aside, can only be so by a rev- 
olutionary current more perilous still; and, 
finally, I think that if Napoleon be unconsti- 
tutionally re-elected, anything in the shape of 
an attack on freedom becomes possible. I was 
so convinced of this six months ago, that I 
remember to have said to you, that probably 
the end of all this would be to make me quit 
public life, in order to have no part in a govern- 
ment which would attempt to destroy de jure 
or to annul de facto constitutional institutions, 
and which would perhaps succeed in the at- 
tempt for some years, from the exhaustion of 
the public mind. With small belief in the 
possibility of maintaining the Republic, which 
would be the government of my own chvice, 
I should have seen without regret Louis Napo- 
leon become our permanent chief if I had 
thought it possible, on the one hand, that he 
could rally the heads of society about him, and 
if, on the other hand, he would or could have 
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been a constitutional sovereign. But I did not 
believe that possible, as I told you, and all I 
have seen since my return from Italy has con- 
vinced me more and more how much I was in 
the right. The President is as impermeable to 
constitutional ideas as was Charles X. himself. 
He has his own notion of legitimacy, and he 
clings to the constitutions of the Empire as the 
other clung to the divine right of kings. He is, 
moreover, more and more separated from the 
whole body of men who have ability or ex- 
perience to conduct the government, and re- 
duced to seek his point d’appui in the instincts 
and passions of the people strictly so called. 
Hence his re-election, especially if it be illegally 
carried, may have the worst consequences, and 
yet it is almost inevitable — save by a recourse 
to revolutionary passions, which I do not wish 
to rekindle in the nation. What is the deduc- 
tion from all this, but to desire the revision, for 
the purpose either of rendering the re-election 
of the President impossible by changing the 
nature and origin of the executive power, or 
of reudering it less dangerous by making it 
legal # . It is possible that a crisis may 
occur so perilous, that I myself may be of 
opinion that it is best that the Constitutioa 
should be violated by the people ; but I shall 
leave that sad work to others. My hands shall 
never strike the flag of the law in my country. 

In short, our situation is more compli- 
cated, more inextricable, and more obscure 
than it ever has been. We are still in one of 
those strange and terrible positions in which 
nothing is impossible and nothing can be fore- 
seen. ‘The chances are in favour of the Presi- 
dent’s’ re-election, and at the same time an 
Assembly may be returned much less_presi- 
dential than is supposed; so that if Louis 
Napoleon does not avail himself of the first 
popular impulse to grasp all powers in his own 
hand, he may find himself again in presence of 
an Assembly which will not allow him to do as 
he pleases. In presence of this unexampled 
situation the nation is perfectly calm and even 
prosperous. People follow their avocations 
without plunging into great risks, but with ac- 
tivity and perseverance, just as if the morrow 
of everything was not uncertain. No doubt 
the dread of the term 1852 is extreme and 
even, I think, exaggerated. But we have all 
received the education of révolutions ; we know 
that we must live in them like soldiers in the 
field, who are not deterred by the chance of 
being killed the next day from dining and sleep- 
ing, or even from amusing themselves. That 
is the state we are all in; and when I survey 
the attitude of the whole nation I cannot but 
admire it; even with all its blunders and its 
fuibles, it is a great people.” 


The concluding paragraph in the same 
letter relates to a different subject, but we 
find it on our path and cannot omit it: — 


“What you tell me, that the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill will lead to nothing, is probable 
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enough, thanks to the manners of your country. 
But why make laws below the standard of the 
times ? the reverse ought to be the rule. I own 
to you I have been heart and soul with those 
who, like Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone, 
opposed, in the name of freedom and the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, the idle and danger- 
ous attacks directed by this Bill, at least in 
theory, against liberty of conscience. Where 
shall religious liberty take refuge if it be driven 
from England ¢ If those who start from prin- 
ciples of free inquiry and the toleration which 
is the result of them, become intolerant, what 
right have they to accuse the Court of Rome of 
intolerance, which, in contesting the exercise 
of private judgment, is at least consistent with 
its own principles? I know it is rash to judge 
of events in a fureign country, yet I cannot 
but think, that when people come to look back 
from a distance on all the movement and agita- 
tion caused by what is called the Papal Ag- 
gression, it will bear a likeness, though in small, 
to the passion which seized the nation two 
hundred years ago after the discovery of 
the Popish Plot. The present movement will 
appear less violent, but not more reasonable ; 
and those who took part in it will be more sur- 
prised than we ourselves are when they come to 
look back to it.” (P. 275.) 


The project of revision failed. The con- 
sequences so clearly indicated in the pre- 
ceding letter rapidly ensued. The Presi- 
dent did “grasp all powers into his own 
hands” to shake off the control of an inde- 
pendent Assembly, and on the 2d Decem- 
ber, 1851, the Republic and the freedom of 
France expired. A narrative of the coup 


|détat by M. de Tocqueville himself was 


published at the time in the “ Times ” news- 
paper, and has since been included in the 
English edition of his correspondence. It 
is unnecessary to revert to it here. It re- 
mains for us only to trace the effects of that 
catastrophe on his own mind, on his life, 
and on the French nation. 

A short time after the event he wrote to 
M. de Beaumont in the following terms: — 


“I perceive, my dear friend; that you have 
carried with you into your retreat the same 
agitation of mind which I still find in the bustle 
of the world. How should it be otherwise? 
Which way are we now to look in France for 
objects which do not awaken sad thoughts? 
And if we move out of France it would not 
fare better with us; for the disease is in us as 
well as around us. Lanjuinais, who is in 
Italy, writes that the remembrance of France 
puts out the glory of the arts and of the sun. 

“We must, however, make up our minds to 
what is taking place, and not disguise from 
ourselves that this will last a considerable time. 
As for me, I can only recover that frame of 
mind which is necessary to my studies, by 
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satisfying myself that I am out of public affairs 
for a long while, and that the thing is now to 
form new habits and create new interests. This 
is not the way of the world. I am continually 
meeting people full of the most absurd delu- 
sions-—real delusions of émigrés—who set 
themselves gravely to compute how many 
months this government has to live. As for 
me, I stand by what I have said. Jt will found 
nothing: but it will last. With far greater 
strength than the republican government, it has 
the same advantage of being a neutral ground 
on which both the monarchical parties find a 
temporary refuge, and which they prefer to the 
camp of their former antagonists. This is 
especially true of the legitimists, who are not 
only well received but encouraged to come in 
by all sorts of petty artifices, which succeed 
the more easily as many are not averse to be 
caught by them. Thus, they say that the 


famous memorandum the President is to leave 
- designate his successor] will name the 


/ount de Chambord. Just a case of ‘Le bon 
billet qu’a La Chitre.’ The other day Lady 
Douglas told somebody that the President hated 
marriage, disliked his family, and would no 
doubt, if not provoked, leave the government 
to the lawful sovereign. All these follies, aided 
by lassitude, fear, and hatred of the Orleans 
family, gain acceptance. Add to this the second- 
class ambitions of the party, the people who 
were hurt at not getting seats in the Chambers, 
and who were useless when they got there, and 
now declaim against what they call the reign of 
the lawyers, and’ you may fancy what a rout it 
M63 
“A newspaper. has published the letter in 
which you refuse to come forward. I have not 

the least doubt that we do well to stand aloof. 
There is nothing for us to do until liberal opin- 
ions are born »gain in France. I never had a 
more clear. and certain conviction than this. 
My only anxiety arises from the fear that I 
shall not find means to occupy satisfactorily 
the forced and probably very long leisure this 
future leaves to me. I cannot as yet grasp 
or even clearly apprehend the subject I have 
chosen ; this gives me some days of great de- 
jection, 

“The elections are approaching without a 
fymptom of electoral life. The insignificance of 
the thing appears to be generally felt. I think the 
Government will carry all its candidates, yet, 
if there were any combination ix Paris, it might 
be beaten there. I have just read in the 
‘ Moniteur’ the law on the Press, or rather 
against the Press. Everything that can be con- 
ceived, short of the censorship, is accumulated 
in this decree to render all discussion illuso 
and all intellectual movement impossible. 
especially commend to you the clause on false 
news, by which the mere fact is punished, with- 
out anv mischievous intention. Well! in spite 

eof all this, the day that public opinion begins to 
awaken they will be obliged to have recourse to 
the censorship, either openly or secretly. The 
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censorship is the only known specific against 
the freedom of the Press.” (P. 279.) 


The effect of these events on Tocqueville: 
was to wean him altogether from society, 
and to throw him back upon the cherished 
retirement of his own home — embellished 
by all the graces of domestic life and cor- 
dial friendship, enlivened by a recurrence 
to his literary pursuits, but embittered by 
the thought that he had survived the liber- 
ties of his country. In this strain he wrote 
to Mrs. Phillimore, the accomplished daugh- 
ter of Lord Justice Knight Bruce : — 


“T write to you, Madam, from the depths of 
the country, in which I live but little with man- 
kind but much with my books; and as all 
mankind do not resemble you, I am not dis- 
pleased to be separated from them. I have 
plunged with delight into the studies which 
business and revolutions had interrupted. I 
have commenced a great work, which I had 
been thinking of for the last ten years, and 
which I expected never to have the time or the 
liberty of mind to undertake; and I acknowl- 
edge to you that there are many moments in 
which I am selfish enough and bad Frenchman 
enough to be extremely happy. <A sort of 
twinge of virtue sometimes disturbs me when I 
reflect that no amount of personal happiness 
can console a man for the ruin of the institu- 
tions which promised greatness to his country. 
It is hard to think, whatever may be the pleas- 
ures of private life, that this great and terrible 
French Revolution can finish in the thing we 
see before us. Believe me, Madam, this is not 
the end of that great drama: it is an actadded 
to the rest, but not the close of it.” (P. 285.) 


In the midst of this solitude comes one 
day a visitor who is thus amusingly describ- 
ed: — ; 


“ Last week the silence of this ancient abode 
was broken by the noise of carriage wheels, 
and we were somewhat surprised to sce X. 
alight. He had come to spend the day with us. 
We received him as well as we could, and talk- 
ed literature from morning to night. He con- 
verses on that subject much better than on poli- 
tics; he knows the whole eighteenth century 
by heart, and upon my word I thought he was 
going to recite to my wife the Pucelle of Vol- 
taire. He would, in fact, have amused me, if it 
were in the power of man to amuse me for eight 
hours running. As I did not wish to have the 
air of avoiding political conversation, I said to 
him abruptly, ‘How can you explain that the 
President, who has passed his life in free coun- 
tries, should have destroyed freedom to this .de- 
gree in ourown? As for me,’ I added, ‘that 
which will always prevent me from rallying to 
this Government is not so much even the 2d 
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December as what has followed it.’ X. admit- 
ted with some embarrassment that he was sur- 
prised himself, that things had been carried too 
far, but that he did not despair of a return to 
freedom, and so fell back upon literature. I re- 
sumed the subject once more, which gave X. an 
opportunity to tell me that the President was 
surrounded with people who only blamed him 
for the moderation of his policy and the tardi- 
ness of *his measures —people in fact who 
were shocked at the excess of our liberties and 
the small amount of power he had kept in his 
own hands. What irritated me the more in my 
guest was to see, that whilst he had sacrificed 
his former affections to his interests, he care- 
fully retained his former animosities; so that 
after he had favoured me with a grand tirade 
on the crimes of the Restoration, and especially 
on the expedition to Spain, ‘ Yes,’ I exclaim- 
ed, ‘you are right; it is always a great crime 
to destroy the liberty of a people under the pre- 
text that a bad use is made of it.’ This axiom 
cut short the conversation, and we returned for 
good to Voltaire, which did not prevent us from 


parting very tenderly at ten in the evening.” 
(P. 290.) 


In the autumn of 1853 he repaired to the 
neighbourhood of Tours, where a country- 
house had been hired for the winter, as the 
climate of Normandy was too severe for his 
health, always delicate. From this cottage 
he addressed the following letter to his 


friend and former chief, M. QOdilon Bar- 
rot :— 


“As for public affairs, T imagine that you 
are as ignorant and as powerless as I am myself. 
You and I, my friend, belong to what they 
would have called eighty years ago ‘the old 
Court.’ Nay more, we belong to another age 
of the world, we are of a class of antediluvian 
animals who ought really to be placed in cabi- 
nets of natural history to show what the creatures 
were like, long ago, who were so singularly con- 
stituted as to care for freedom, legality, and sin- 
cerity — strange tastes, which presuppose organs 
altogether different from those of the modern 
inhabitants of the world. This race too will 
pass away, and will be followed by another, 
more like us than itself, I am sure; but shall 
we witness this fresh metamorphosis? I ques- 
tion it; much time must elapse in order to 
efface the deplorable impressions of the last few 
years, and to bring back the French, I do not 
say to a passionate love of liberty, but to a sense 
of their own dignity, to the habit of writing and 
speaking with freedom, to the desire of discuss- 
ing their obedience, which is in the spirit of the 
age and the most ancient instinct of the race. 
When I think of the disasters which a handful 
of political adventurers have inflicted on this 
unhappy country — when I see that in the midst 
of this rich and industrious community doubts 
have been cast, with an air of plausibility, on 
the right of property itself; when I remember 
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these things, and that the human race is com- 
posed for the most part, as in fact it is, of feeble, 
honest, and vulgar minds, I am disposed to. for- 
give the prodigious moral enervation we are 
witnessing, and to reserve all my indignation 
and my scorn for the intriguers and the madmen 
who have thrown our poor country into these 
extremities.” (P. 300.) 


Meanwhile the work on the “ State of 
France before the Revolution” proceeded. 
Tocqueville visited Germany in 1854, and 
the commencement of the Russian war in 
that year gave a somewhat different direc- 
tion to his thoughts. Hating the Govern- 
ment with all his heart, he nevertheless ap- 
proved its conduct in the Eastern question, 
upheld the English alliance, and maintained 
that in the presence of an enemy it is the 
duty of every man to abstain from doing 
anything to increase the difficulties of a 
crisis in which the nation isengaged. From 
about this time, too, dates Tocqueville’s ac- 
quaintance with Sir George Lewis, which 
speedily ripened into mutual admiration 
and cordial friendship. They were both of 
them men in whose eyes the work of gov- 
ernment was the noblest exercise of the 
human intellect for the improvement of our 
race by the influence of freedom and of 
truth, and who may be said to have pursued 
politics with no other object, for they were 
indifferent to all the vulgar prizes of politi- 
cal ambition. They were both of them 
alike free from pretension and from preju- 
dice, intent upon the real principles of ac- 
tion which may govern the world rightly, 
rather than upon the forms they may as- 
sume, or the accidents that may attend 
them. In Lewis there was a greater mass 
of accumulated knowledge, for his was uni- 
versal; in Tocqueville a quicker vein of 
sentiment and perhaps a more subtle power 
of discernment; but their faculties and 
tastes readily mingled in entire harmony, 
and few men have more rapidly and com- 
pletely known and esteemed one another. 
It may be permitted to those who shared 
the friendship and reverenced the character 
of each of these two eminent men to record 
in a few passing lines the regret which two 
great nations must for ever feel that their 
wise and virtuous lives were, within so short 
a time of one another, prematurely closed. 

The letters addressed by Tocqueville to 
Sir George Lewis during the war, especially 
with reference to the administration of the 
army, are of extreme interest, but their» 
length forbids us to quote them here. We 
confine ourselves to one observation. He 
had viewed with great regret the compara- 
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tive failure of the British military adminis- 
tration at the outset of the war, though he 
attributed the superior arrangements of the 
French army chiefly to their long experience 
in Africa, whereas the British army took 
the field with the notions and traditions of 
the Peninsula. But what he conceiyed to 
be of still greater moment to the honour and 
power of this country, was the means of 
raising troops; for he held that it is impossi- 
ble for a country to keep its ground in the 
present state of the world without, at least, 
the power of raising large armies, and that 
England is mistaken if she thinks it possible 
to stand aloof from the affairs of the Conti- 
nent. On this last point M. de Tocqueville’s 
language is so foreible, andso much opposed 
to the prevailing opinion of the day in Eng- 
land, that we quote the passage : — 


“Tn general, although it is rather imprudent 
to speak of a country which is not one’s own, 
I allow myself to say that the English would be 
wrong to fancy themselves as far separated and 
apart from the rest of the world as they have 
hitherto been, in so much that events of univer- 
sal interest on the Continent should not affect 
their institutions. I think, that in the present 
age of the world, and still more in that which is 
approaching, no European nation can long 
remain entirely different from all other nations ; 
and that whatever becomes the general law of 
the Continent cannbt fail to exercise in the long 
run a very great influence on the peculiar laws 
’ of Great Britain, in spite of the sea, and in spite 
of the special manners and customs and institu- 
tions which have heretofore, more than the sea, 
protected you. We shall perhaps not see the 
verification of this.remark in our own time; but 
be assured those who come after us will see it; 
and I should not be afraid to have this letter 
placed in a notary’s office, to be read fifty years 
hence.” (P. 367.) 


M. de Tocqueville was well acquainted 
with the English language, with English 
modes of thought, with English opinions. He 
says in one of his letters that he can with- 
out difficulty place himself at the English 
— of view on any question, and tell before- 
1and what an Englishman would think of it. 
He entertained the highest opinions of the 
English intellect, and he attributes to it a 
marked superiority (in speaking of Mr. 
Grote’s “ History of Greece ”) over German 
scholarship. But although he was entirely 
free from national prejudice, the fact is that 
he knew English men and English books bet- 
ter than he knew England. For twenty years 
he never visited it. In 1836 he left it still agi- 
tated by the throes of the Reform Bill, and as 
he supposed, on the verge of a progressive 
democratic revolution, though a pacific one. 
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In 1857, when he returned to it for the last 
time, he expressed his astonishment at find- 
ing the country so little changed after all, 
and that, in spite of the Reform Bill and all 
the incidents of twenty years, it was still 
just the same Old England. He was him- 
self'so well aware of his comparatively imper- 
fect knowledge of this country, that he care- 
fully abstained from writing upon it ;.and al- 
though some portions of his English journals 
have now been published, they must be re- 
garded as the impressions of a traveller 
rather than as the deliberate judgment of a 
philosopher.* We think, for example, that 
he was wrong in assuming that the English 
aristocracy 1s based mainly upon wealth 
and the acquisition of wealth, though he 
is entirely right in the assertion that it 
is not based exclusively on birth. _Im- 
mense fortunes are daily realized in Eng- 
land which have no connection at all with 
the aristocracy ; and, on the other hand, the 
most frequent and beneficial additions to the 
House of Lords are those which are made 
on the ground of high legal ability, long 
public service, or personal eminence, irre- 
spective of mere possessions. Great wealth, 
unaccompanied with political or personal 
claims, does not raise a man in England to 
the peerage; but the peerage of England is 
unquestionably open to all men, who rise by 
their own ability, in church or state, to the 
first rank in their professions. That is its 
real basis and its true power. 

Before we revert to the political opinions 
of Tocqueville, it may not be inappro- 
priate to introduce in this place a letter to 
one of his friends, whose life bas been devot- 
ed to metaphysical and theological inquirics. 
It is a page of general and lasting interest : 


“ Your last letter contains things on the great 
questions which occupy you, deeply thought 
and well expressed. This letter well deserves 
to be read again, and the subject of it is the 
greatest, 1 may almost say the only subject, 
which deserves the attention of man. Every- 


* This remark applies to the Notes on England and 
Ireland made by M. de Tocqueville thirty years ago, ° 
and certainly not intended by him for publication. 
They are not free from inaccuracies and misconcep- 
tions which further experience would have remov- 
ed. Every English reader will at once detect these 
mistakes — as, for instance, that an overseer of the 
poor must be a wealthy man, and that the adminis- 
trative Boards of this country are not named by the 
Crown, but are self-elected. It is not worth while 
to dwell upon them; but we hope the foreign read- 
ers of M. de Tocqueville’s Notes will not be led 
astray by these statements, and will not suppose 
that England and Ireland in 1865 still really present 
the peculiar abuses and evils he pointed out in 1835, 
The real value of these Notes is that they contain, 
not the truth, but a true statement of the impres- 
sion made upon an intelligent traveller by a jour- 
ney through the United Kingdom at that period. 
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thing else is a bubble in comparison with it. I | Down to a recent period, the living and active 
should have had a passionate love for the philo- | forces of society were in the educated classes. 
sophical studies which have been your constant | When these had been persuaded, excited, and 


occupation, if I could have turned them to more 
profit ; but, whether from some natural defect 


or from a want of resolution inthe pursuit of 


this design, I have always found at last that all 


the scientific notions to be acquired on these 
subjects did not carry me further, and frequent- 


ly carried me less far, than the point I had reach- 


ed at the outset by a small number of simple 
ideas, which all mankind do in fact more or 
less entertain. These ideas lead easily to a be- 
lief in a First Cause, which remains at once 
evident and inconceivable: to fix laws which 
sical world, and must 


are discernible in the ph 

be supposed to exist in the moral world; to the 
providence of God, and therefore to His jus- 
tice ; to the responsibility of man, since he is 


enabled to discern good from evil, and, there- 
I acknowledge that apart 
from revelation, I have never found that the ni- 
cest metaphysical inquiry could supply anything 


ore, to a future life. 


more clear on these points tlian the plainest com- 


mon sense, and this has made me somewhat out 


of humour with it. What I called ‘the bottom 
I cannot touch’ is the Wherefore of the world ; 
the plan of creation of which we know nothing, 


not even in our bodies, still less in our minds — 
the reason of the destiny of this singular being 
whom we call Man, with just intelligence enough 
to perceive the miseries of his condition, but not 


enough to changeit. That is the 


depth, or rather the depths, which the ambition 
of my soul would sound, but which will for 
ever remain infinitely beyond my powers of 


knowing thetruth.” (P. 477.) 


In these meditations, which diversified a 
life devoted to literary labour and to rural 
pursuits —a philosopher in the morning 
and a peasant in the afternoon—M. de 
Tocqueville spent the last years of his life. 
We fancy, as we read the letters written 
within a few months of its close, that a tone 
of increased serenity tempered the melan- 
choly of political disappointment, and a 
greater power of thought plunged into the 
future of the world which he was not des- 


tined to behold. But though the shadow 
was already stealing along the wall, with 


that unconsciousness which is the last hap- 
iness of man he still looked forwards to a 


righter future. 


“T see,” said he on the 12th January, 1858, 


to Mr. Freslon, ‘that you do not give way to 


despondency as to public affairs, and you are 
right. 
over French society. Only, I am very much 
afraid that we are not destined to see that per- 
sonage restored to vitality. The history of the 


past affords but little light as to the means of 


resuscitation, because the principles of life with- 
in it are different from what they once were. 


I too am far from singing a de profiundis 


united in one conviction, the rest followed. 
Now-a-days, not only have the educated classes 
| become, temporarily insensible by the disease of 
long revolutions, but they are in reality de- 
throneds The centre of social power, so to 
speak, has been gradually displaced and at last 
abruptly changed. It now resides in classes 
which read nothing, or at least only read news- 
papers when they read anything at all: and 
that is the profound reason:which leads our 
Government to reserve its fetters for the periodi- 
cal press. We academicians are free to cry out 
| as loud as we please, addressing an academical 

ublic: but the least buzz of a hostile thought 
is suppressed if it is thought likely to reach the 
ear of the people. Don’t tell me then that 
Voltaire, Rousseau, &c. overthrew by books 
powers far more durably established. ‘Those 
powers were better established, it is true; but 
the force to overthrow them was.far more with- 
in the reach of writers of books and. better 
within their grasp. They were surrounded by 
the upper or middle classes, who believed in 
ideas : but those same classes now-a-days abhor 
and dread ideas, whatever they may be (as far 
as they are ideas), and think of nothing but 
interests. Moreover these same upper and 
middle classes, whose ears were so open, were 
still the masters of society. When they were 
won over, all was done. 

“T believe, with you, that these classes ma: 
again be persuaded and excited; and I thin 
that when that is done, a great, though still a 
less, influence may be exercised through them 
over the people: but this can only be accom- 
plished very slowly, by dint of a multitude of 
small blows struck successively on the public 
mind. It is certainly a good, and even a ne- 
cessary thing to follow this up, and it would be 
an exaggeration to say that those who do so 
are losing their time; but it would be a still 
greater exaggeration to believe in the complete 
efficacy and prompt effect of these efforts. To 
change the mind of the nation quickly, instrue- 
tion less refined and more adapted to the class- 
es who are now all-powerful is requisite ; and 
as the periodical press is not free, it is only by 
facts and not by ideas that the people can be 
enlightened as to the true character of the gov- 
ernment it lives under. If this government fol- 
lowed its natural disposition, if it were now to 
commit the faults by which in the long run ab- 
solute governments always fall, the nation 
would see clearly and at once what its constitu- 
tion is ; and as, after all, the comparisons be- 
tween our own age and the decline of society 
under the Roman Empire are inaccurate — as 
the mass of the people forms neither a corrupt 
nation, nor a timorous nation, nor a nation en- 
slaved like the Roman mob, on that day when 
light shall break in upon it, the nation will 
judge.” (P. 481.) 





These extracts are long, but they are 
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taken from a volume not yet in the hands 
of English readers. They are not inferior 
in wisdom and in acuteness to any of M. de 
Tocqueville’s earlier writings, and they 
bear directly on the question of the day 
most interesting to the world — the state of 
opinion and the duration of the Imperial 
Government in France. We shall therefore 
resume and complete them by adding to 
them one of the last letters to M. de Beau- 
mont, dated ‘ 


“ Tocqueville : 27th Feb., 1858. 

“T cannot tell you, my dear friend, how 
much your last letter has interested me, and 
how entirely I agree with most of ‘your observa- 
tions, amongst others with that on the value of 
liberty. Like you, I have never been more en- 
tirely convinced that liberty alone can give to 
human society in general, and to the individu- 
als which compose it in particular, all the pros- 
perity and all the greatness of which our race 
is capable.* Every day confirms me more in 
this belief; my own observations, the lapse of 
life, the recollections of history, the events of 
the present day, foreign nations, our own, all 
combine to give to these opinions of our youth 
the force of absolute conviction. That liberty 
is the sine quad non to form a great and virile 
nation, is to my mind evidence itself. On this 
point, Ihave a faith which I should be glad to 
have oii many others. But how difficult it is to 
establish liberty firmly in nations which have 
lost the use, and even the true conception of it! 
How powerless are institutions when they are 
not fostered by the ideas and habits of the peo- 
ple! 1 have always thought, that to make 
France a free nation (in the true sense of the 
word) — that enterprise to which we have de- 


voted our lives to the extent of our small abili-’ 


ties —I have always thought, I say, that this 
euterprise was a grand but a rash one. I think 
it every day more rash, but more grand also ; 
and so much so, that were I to be born again, I 
should stil prefer to risk everything in this haz- 
ardous undertaking rather than to bow under 
a necessity toserve. Will others be more fortu- 
nate than we have been? I know not; but I 
ask myself whether in our time we shall see in 
France a free nation, at least what you and I 
mean by the word. ‘That does not mean that 
we shali not see revolutions. Nothiag, believe 


*M.de Tocqueville’s definition of liberty, given 
ina fragment ofhis English Journal (vol. viii. p. 
374), is as follows :— 

“Liberty seems to meto hold in the political 
world the place of the atmosphere in the physical 
world. ‘The earth is peopled with a multitude of 
beings differently organized; yet all live and flour- 
ish. Alter the conditions of the atmosphere, they 
suffer; remove them out of it, they die... . Change 
your laws, vary your manners, reform your creeds, 
modity your forms; if you can attain to this, that 
man should have full liberty to do whatsoever is not 
bad indtself, and the certainty of enjoying in peace 
the produce of what he has done, you have hit the 
mark, ‘The mark is the same, but there are many 
ways of attaining it.” 








, 
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me, is settled. An unforeseen circumstance, a 
new turn given to affairs, any accident whatso- 
ever, may bring on extraordinary events to'force 
every man from his retreat. It was to that I 
alluded in my last letter, and not to the estab- 
lishment of regular liberty. “But what makes 
me fear that nothing will for a long time make. 
us free, is that we have not the desire to be so. 
. . » Not indeed that Iam one of those who 
say that we are a decrepid und corrupt nation, 
destined to perpetual servitude. ‘Those who, 
with this notion, exhibit the vices of the Ro- 
man Empire, and complacently imagine that 
we are to reproduce them on a smaller scale, 
are people who seem to me to live in books and 
not in the reality of theircge. We are not a 
decrepid nation, but a nation worn and terrified 
by anarchy. We are wanting in the sound and 
lofty conception of freedom ; but we are worth 
more than our present destiny. We are not yet 
ripe for the definitive aad regular establishment 
of dungeon ; and ghe Government will find 
this out if ever it attains sufficient security to 
discourage conspiracies, to cause the anarchical 
parties to drop their arms, and to crush them 
from the scene. The Government would then 
be astonished, in the hey-day of its triumph, to 
find a stratum of bitterness and opposition, be- 
neath that layer of obsequious followers who 
now seem to cover the surface of France. I 


‘sometimes think that the only chance of seeing 


a strong love of liberty revive im France is in 
the tranquil and apparently definitive establish- 
ment of absolute power.. Observe the working 
of all our,revolutions ; it can now be described 
with great precision. The experience of seven- 
ty years has proved thatthe people alone cannot 
make a revolution ; as long as that necessary 
element of revolutions works alone, it is power- 
less. It does not become irresistible till a por- 
tion of the educated classes has joined it; and 
these classes will only lend their moral support 
or their material co-operation to the people when 
they cease to fear it. Hence it is that at the 
yery moment when each of the governments 
we have had in the last sixty years appeared to 
be the strongest, that it caught the disease by 
which it was to perish. The Restoration began 
to die the day when nobody talked any longer 
of killing it, and so with the July monarehy: 
I think it will be so with the present govern- 
ment. Paul [M. de Beaumont’s youngest son, 
then a child] will tell me if I am mistaken.” 
(P. 490.) 


There has not been any time since the 
establishment of the Imperial Government, 
at which this language was so likely to ar- 
rest the attention of the French people as 
the present. The signs of the times, espe- 
cially in the recent elections, indicate a spirit 
very different from the apathy of abject 
submission and indifference which seemed 
to have emasculated France. On almost . 
every point of the country —in the choice 
of representatives, in the choice of the con- 
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seils généraux, and in the municipal elec- 
tions — the Government finds its nomina- 
tions energetically disputed and not unfre- 
quently defeated. If at this moment the 
Legislative Assembly were re-elected, the 
Opposition would be represented in it by at | 
least a powerful minority, and if that Oppo- 
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ple, — and, on the other hand, a rising tide 
of liberal feeling, more and more disposed 
to demand institutions which shall give the 
nation security for the future and a real 
voice in its affairs. There is not a man 
amongst the most devoted adherents of the 
Empire who does not view this state of 


sition is not already in the Chamber, it is | things with undisguised apprehension; and 
out of doors, in spite of all the persecutions! there is probably not a man who would 
and restrictions which have been laid on/ counsel and abet the Emperor in an at- 
the exercise of the most legitimate electoral | tempt to repeat the blow, which he dealt so 
rights. The machinery by which universal successfully in 1851 to an effete Assembly 
suffrage was converted for a time into a toy | and a terrified community. There is, as it 
for prefects and ministers to play with, and | appears to.us, but one course to be pursued 
an instrument to crush the real intelligence | with any prospect of security to the Imperi- 
of the people, is worn out. There is once |al dynasty and of tranquillity to France ; 
more a voice and a will in that ballot-box ; and that course is to accept the progress of 
and that voice condemns the Imperial Gov- | liberal opinions. It would not be very diffi- 
ernment. As M. de Tocqueville observed | cult, even with the existing institutions of 
in 1858, it is by facts lone, and not by ar-|the Empire, to transform the present abso- 
guments, that the true character of the Gov-|lutism of the sovereign into a system of 
ernment is known — facts such as the state | government which might afford a moderate 
of the finances, the Mexican war, the re-|and reasonable satisfaction to the country. 
strictions of the Press, the prosecution and | The Imperial Government, though extreme- 
punishment of electoral committes, are ly arbitrary, and irresponsible to any orga- 
gradually bringing back light to the French | nized body in the state, has never failed to 
nation, and when “light breaks in, the na-| acknowledge its democratic origin, and to 
tion will judge.” In spite of many errors | exercise its power with some regard to the 
of judgment and of conduct, we do not dis- | prevailing sentiments of the people. It will 
= the services which the Emperor Napo-| be well for its own sake if it follow the same 
eon III. has rendered to France, and we course now. It is not by resistance or re- 


do not question that his popularity is still) pression that the Empire can regain the 
undiminished with the great majority of the | ground it is losing. The language even of 


nation. But that popularity cannot cover | its harshest judges and keenest enemies de- 
all the short-comings and abuses of his gov- |serves its serious attention ; and if France 
ernment; and dependent as it is on his per- is again to be saved from another of those 
sonal authority, the idea of the termination | periodical convulsions which may even now 
of his reign is becoming as much an object | be approaching, like a storm on the furthest 
of terror to the timid, and of perplexity to | limit of the horizon, it will be by timely 
the wavering, as the incoherent threats of| concessions to the reviving energy of the 
anarchy. For what would he leave behind | nation. At such a moment, the voice of M. 
him? A government composed of men for | de Tocqueville, in his ardent love of tree- 
the most part profoundly discredited — a | dom, will no: be unheard or without influ- 
youthful heir—a regent perhaps, who, | ence, and we shall be curious to learn what 
both as a foreigner and a woman, has hard- | answer will be made to this posthumous ap- 
ly had justice done her by the French peo-! peal of a great thinker and a great patriot. 


s 





A very ctrious toy, with which grown-up’ sulphocyanide of mercury, and resembling a 
children amuse themselves, has been lately, pastille. No sooner is the apex lighted, than 
brought over to this country,and is now sold | there issues from it a thick serpent-like aftd solid 
under the name of “ Pharaoh’s Serpents.” It) coil, which continues twisting and increasing to 
consists of a little cone of tinfvil, containing | a truly marvellous extent. , 
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PART IX.— CHAPTER XXX. 


Mr. CavenpisH was led back to his own 
house that evening by General Travers, 
whose claim of acquaintance was too decid- 
ed to be rejected. He never knew very 
well what passed between the moment when 
Miss Marjoribanks began to expound to him 
the urgent necessity that he should confide 
in her, and the moment in which he found 
himself in his own house, admitted eagerly 
by the surprised and anxious servants, and 
conducted by the energetic soldier. That 
he had taken leave uf Lucilla at her own 
door, that he had watched her white dress 
sweep away into the dark garden with a 
faint sense that it was his only remaining 
protector who thus left him, and that after 
that he had smoked a horrible cigar with 
Mr. Centum, and been brought home 
by the old acquaintance who had turned up 


at so unlucky a moment, — was all that the 


poor man was aware of. And yet it is to be 
supposed that on the whole he behaved him- 
self very much like other people, since Gen- 
eral Travers had no distinct idea that his 
company was undesirable or that his cordial 
recognition was anything but welcome. The 
General, indeed, took it as quite natural, 
under the cirenmstances, that Cavendish 
should be a little confused. A man who is 
no longer a very young man, and has a 
character to support, does not care to be 
found mooning with the object of his affec- 
tions on a summer evening, like a boy of 
twenty; and General Travers was perfect- 
ly aware that he had thus a very good joke 
against Cavendish. “It is worth a man’s 
while to set up a bachelor’s establishment in 
the country,” the General said. “ By Jove! 
I wish I could do it. It makes a fellow feel 
Arcadian, and ready for anything;” and 
for hisown part he was very ready to seize 
upon his former acquaintance, a man who 
belonged to his club, and had a chance to 
know what he was talking about. “ As for 
Charlie Centum,” the soldier said, “ what 
between business and matrimony, he has 
grown the greatest guy imaginable; and I 
can’t go off directly, you know; and then 
there’s always this business about the depot. 
It’s immense luck to find you here, Caven- 
dish,” General Travers added, with flatter- 
ing cordiality; and if poor Mr. Cavendish 
was not grateful, it certainly was not his 
friend’s fault. He led the way into his 
house with a glum countenance and a sinking 
heart, though fortunately the latter was not 
visible. It was a very nice house, fitted up 
with all that luxury of comfort which a man 
who has, as Mrs. Centum said, “ only him- 
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self to look to,” can afford to collect around 
him. Mr. Cavendish had only‘himself, and 
he had made his habitation perfect, though, 
on the whole, he did not pass a very great 
deal of his time at home. He had some nice 
pictures and a good library, though he was 
not particularly given to the arts; and he 
had an admirable cellar, as all the gentle- 
men owned in Carlingford, though, for his 
own part, he was very moderate in that 
point, and did not give himself any airs on 
the subject. Mr. Centum, on the contrary, 
was one of the men who talk about vin- 
tages, and raise expectations never to be 
carried out. And General Travers could 
not but feel the force of the contrast as he 
sat deep into the night, and “ talked over 
everything,” with the man whom by that 
time he felt convinced was one of his best 
friends. 

As for Mr. Cavendish, it would be very 
difficult to describe his feelings. He had 
been knocking about in all sorts of poor 
places, making clandestine visits to his sis- 
ter, and hovering round the more than sub- 
urban simplicity of Grove Street, and the 
sense of being once more enveloped and 
surrounded by all that was pleasant to the 
eye and comfortable to the outer man was 
wonderfully consolatory and agreeable. But 
his mind was in a dreadfully harassed con- 
dition all the same. He was preoccupied to 
the last degree, wondering what Miss Mar- 
joribanks really knew, and how far-he had 
betrayed himself, and to what extent it 
would be safe, as she herself said, to confide 
in Lucilla; and at the same time he was 
obliged to listen to and show a certain in- 
terest in the General’s stories, and to make 
now and then a painful effort of mind to 
recall some of the mutual friends referred 
to, whose names and persons had in the 
mean time slipped out of his memory.’ All 
the babble of the club, which General Trav- 
ers felt must be so refreshing to the ears 
of a rusticated member, fell as flat upon Mr. 
Cavendish, whose mind was full of other 
matters, as if it had been the merest old 
woman’s gossip, which, to be sure, it slight- 
ly resembled in some points. The gallant 
General made himself so agreeable that he 
nearly drove the unfortunate man out of 
his senses, and, when he had exhausted all 
other means of aggravation, returned with 
fresh zest to the sentimental circumstances 
in which, as he supposed, he had found his 
companion out. 

“Very sensible I call it,” said General 
Travers. “To be candid,I don’t call her 
strictly handsome, you know ; she’s too big 
for that — and I don’t suppose she’s of any 
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family to speak of; though perhaps you 
don’t mind that trifling circumstance; but 
a woman that will dress well and light u 
well, and knows how to give a man a capi- 
tal dinner, by Jove! and no doubt has a 
pretty little bit of money into the bargain 
— I respect your taste, Cavendish,” said the 
friendly critic, with effusion ; and somehow 
this applause irritated its recipient more 
than ali that had gone before. 

“T am sure I am much obliged to you,” 
said Mr. Cavendish, “ though, unfortunately, 
I don’t merit your approbation. Miss Mar- 
joribanks is a great friend of mine, but she 
wouldn’t have me, and I don’t mean to ask 
her. At the same time, she has very good 
connections ; and that is not the way to talk 
of a girl of twenty. She is worth a dozen 
of your fast young ladies,” said the sufferer, 
with some heat. He was not in the least in 
love with Lucilla, and indeed had a certain 
dread of her at this. present moment; but 
he could not forget that she had once stood 
by him in his need — and, besides, he was 
glad of any subject on which he could con- 
tradict his visitor. “I daresay her family is 
better than either yours or mine. Scotch, 
you know,” said Mr. Cavendish, trying to 
laugh. As for the General} he leaned back 
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upon him — but from the moment when he 
had said between his teeth “ Confound these 
women !” and had felt the excitement of the 
ames crisis, Barbara, and her crimson 
cheeks, and her level eyebrows, and her 
contralto, had gone altogether out of his 
mind. At the same time a man may feel 
himself at liberty to forget a woman when 
other matters of more immediate interest 
are absorbing his attention, and yet be 
driven furious by the idea suddenly present- 
ed to him that somebody else, who has 
nothing earthly to do with it, is about to in- 
terfere. Mr. Cavendish, however, recovered 
himself while the General sat staring at 
him, and. began to see how ridiculous his 
defiance was. 

“ Well?—go on. I did not say any- 
thing,” he said, and lighted another cigar. 
Yet he did not face his companion asa friend- 
ly listener should, but began to beat meas- 
ure to an irritating imaginary air on the 
table, with a certain savage energy by mo- 
ments, as if he were beating time on the 
General's head. 

“Then why do you stop a fellow short 
like that?” said General Travers; “I was 
going to tell you of some one I saw the 


| other day in'the house of your — your 





in his chair with an indulgent air, and strok- | friend, you know. She was under Miss 
ed his mustache. ‘ | Marjoribanks’s wing, that was how I saw 
“ Beg your pardon — meant no offence,” | her— and I hope you are not playing the 


he said. “ For my part, I don’t see that it | gay deceiver, my friend; —a little thing, 
matters, if a woman is good-looking and has | round-faced, hazel-eyed — a little soft rose- 
something, you know. For instance, there | bud sort of creature,’ said the General, 
was a pretty little thing — a charming little | growing eloquent. ‘ By Jove, Cavendish, 


thing — Lake, or something like that ”— | 


“Ah!” said Mr. Cavendish. It was a 
frightful want of self-control; but he had 
been a long time at full strain, and he could 
not help it. It did not oceur to him, for the 
moment, that nobody in his senses would 
have applied the term “little thing” to 
Barbara; and, after all the slow aggrava- 
tion that he had been submitting to, the idea 
of this insolent soldier interfering in Grove 
Street was beyond his power of endurance. 
As for the General, the tone of this excla- 
mation was such that he too turned round 
on his chair, and said, “ Yes ?” withequally 
unmistakable meaning, startled, but ready 
for the emergency, whatever it might be. 

Thus the two looked at each other for a 


hope you don’t mean to make yourself 
‘disagreeable. These sort of looks, you 
know ”— 
| “Tt was Rose, I suppose,” said Mr. Caven- 
dish, relieved in a moment; and, to tell the 
truth, he could not help laughing. The 
more eloquent and angry the General grew, 
the more amused and contemptuous grew 
his entertainer. He was so tickled by the 
position of affairs, that he actually forgot 
his anxieties for the moment. “ No doubt 
it was Rose,” he repeated, and laughed ; 
Rose! what anybody could see in that little 
‘dragon! And then the contrast between 
the soldier, who prided himself on his knowl- 
edge of the world, and liked to talk of posi- 
tion, &c., to the annoyance of those who had 


second, friends in the ordinary acceptation of | none, and the amusement of those who 


the word, and yet, perhaps, on the eve of be- 
coming enemies. Mr. Cavendish had, up to 


_ happen to possess that valuable qualification 
| —and the mistress of the Female School of 


that moment, pretty nearly forgotten Bar- | Design, filled Mr. Cavendish with amuse- 
bara Lake. It was a piquant sort of occu-| ment: perhaps all the more because he 
pation when he had nothing else to do, and | himself was in a similar scrape ; but, at all 
when the world, according to his morbid | events, being in the same position, he ought 
fancy, was on the eve of turning its back | not to have found it so ridiculous as he 
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seemed todo. As for General Travers, he 
was as much disposed to be angry as, a mo- 
ment before, Mr. Cavendish had been. 

“Tt might be Rose,” he said, “or Lily 
either, for anything I can tell; but there 1s 
nothing laughable in it that can see. You 
seem to be perfectly au courant, at all events 
— which I hope is quite satisfactory to Miss 
Marjoribanks,” said the soldier; and then 
he resumed after a disagreeable little pause, 
“ I suppose everybody meets there on Thurs- 
day, according to what they tell me. What 
do you do with yourself, Cavendish, in a 
general way? So far as I can see, there 
a’n’t very much attraction. These steady- 
going dinners are enough to kill any man; 
always excepting your—friend’s,” said 
General Travers, with a slight sneer. “ It’s 
to-morrow, a’n’t it ?— Thursday ?” and he 
looked, with what seemed to his victim an 
insulting consciousness, in poor Cavendish’s 
face. But in reality, the General did not 
mean to be insulting, and knew nothing what- 
ever of the horrible internal pang which rent 
his companion when it was thus recalled to him 
that it was to-morrow, a fact which, up to 
this moment, had not occurred to the unfortu- 
nate. ‘To-morrow; and not even to-morrow 


—to-day —for by this time it was two 
o'clock in the morning, and the unwelcome 
intruder was wasting the little time he had 


for deciding what he shoulddo. Once more 
his own personal anxieties, which he had 
put aside for a moment at the sudden dictate 
of jealousy, surged over everything, and 
swallowed up all lesser sensations. To-mor- 
row!—and by this time everybody knew 
that he was in Carlingford, and he could 
not stay away from the weekly assembly 
without attracting general attention to him- 
self, and throwing open the flood-gates of 
suspicion. What was he to do? should he 
turn his back on the enemy once for all, and 
run away and break off his connection with 
Carlingford ? or should he dare everything 
and face the Archdeacon, and put his trust 
in Lucilla, as that high-minded young 
woman had invited himto do? With these 
thoughts in his mind, it may be supposed 
that Mr. Cavendish gave but a very mingled 
attention to the babble of his visitor, who 
found the wine so good and the cigars ex- 
quisite, and perhaps had begun to be a 
little moved out of his ordinary lucidity by 
their effect. 

“You've got a nice little house, Caven- 
dish,” said the General, “‘ but it’s too small 
for a married man, my boy. These women 
are the very deuce for turning aman out of 
his comfortable quarters.’ You'll have to go 
in for boudoirs and those sort of things ;: 
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and, by George! you'll be an ass if you do, 
with a snug little box like this to retire 
into,” said the philosophical warrior; and 
poor Cavendish smiled a ghastly smile, with 
the strongest inclination all the time to take 
him by the collar and turn him out of doors. 
But ine he was a warrior and a general 
officer, and a member of the same club, and 
six feet high — all which particulars, not to 
speak of the sacred rights of hospitality, 
made it somewhat difficult to carry this idea 
out. 

“ Don’t you think Centum will be sitting 
up for you?” he said, mildly; “it’s past 
two o’clock; and it’s Thursday morning,” 
the victim said, with asigh. The last words 
were an involuntary utterance of his own 
despair, but fortunately they struck General 
Travers’s vein of humour, which happened 
to be lively at the moment, and worked the 
desired but unexpected result. The Gener- 
al laughed loud and long, and declared that 
he respected a man who was above-board, 
and meant to look respectable for Miss 
Marjoribanks’s sake; and then he poured 
a mighty libation to Lucilla, and took an 
affectionate leave of her supposed lover. 
The General made a great commotion in the 
decorous quiet of Grange Lane when he’ 
knocked at Mr. Centum’s door. Though it 
was nearly three o'clock in the morning, 
nothing but his inherent dread of a woman 
would have pone him from knocking 
up the banker to share his hilarity; but 
Mrs. Centum, in her night-cap, peaceably 
asleep as she was at the moment, daunted 
the soul of the gallant soldier; and natural- 
ly his recollection was not very perfect next 
day. “I had something very funny to tell 
you; but, by Jove! I forget what it was,” 
General Travers said next morning when 
he met his host at breakfast; and thus Mr. 
Cavendish was spared the laugh which the 
two might have had against him. But for 
his part he shut his door upon his departing 
guest, without any sense, poor fellow, of 
having done or said anything in the least 
funny. He said, “ Thank heaven!” with a 
kind of groan of relief when his troublesome 
visitor was gone. And then he went back 
again into his library, where they had been 
sitting. Perhaps he had never fully appre- 
ciated before the comfort of everything, the 
handsome house which he had enjoyed so 
long without thinking anything of it, and 
all the pleasant luxurious. accessories of life. 
He had been doing without them for a week 
or two, and he had not liked it; and yet at 
that moment it seemed to Mr. Cavendish 
that he could rather be content to lose them 
all at a stroke, to make it known in Carling- 
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ford that he was ruined and had lost his 
fortune, than that Carlingford should find 
out that he was not, after all, one of the 
Cavendishes, nor the person it took him for. 
But, alas! all his fortune could not bring 
reality to these pretensions, nor hinder the 
exposure to which he looked forward with 
such horror. It is true that he was an ad- 
venturer, but he was not a base one; nor 
had he done anything dishonourable either 
to gain his fortune or to captivate the good 
opinion of society, which had become so im- 
portant tohim. But there are actual crimes 
that would be sooner forgiven to a man 
than the folly of having permitted himself 
to be considered one of the Cavendishes, 
and having set his heart on making a figure 
in that mild provincial world. Mr. Caven- 
dish knew enough of human nature to know 
that a duchess or a lord-chamberlain would 
forgive more readily than Mr. and Mrs. Cen- 
tum any such imposition upon them, and 
intrusion into their exclusive circle. And 
then his sister, who could not run away! 
For her sake it. seemed to him that he had 
better rush off at once, and sell his house 
and furniture and horses, and give up Carl- 
ingford. As he thought of that, all the ad- 
vantages of Carlingford came upon him 
stronger than ever. Perhaps a man who 
has always been used to be recognized as 
one of the members of a local aristocracy, 
would not have seen anything half so 
precious as Mr. Cavendish saw in the fact 
of being everywhere known and acknowl- 
edged as aconstituent partof Grange Lane ; 
— recognized by the county people, and by 
the poor people, and pointed out as he 
passed by one and another to any stranger 
who might happen to be so ignorant as not 
to know Mr. Cavendish. To people who 
are not used to it, there is a charm in this 
universal acknowledgment. And then he 
had more need of it than most men have; 
and, when Carlingford signed his patent of 
entility, and acknowledged and prized him, 
it did an infinite deal more than it had any 
intention of doing. To keep its regard and 
recognition he would have done anything, 
given up the half or three parts, or even, 
on emergency, all he had. Perhaps he had 
an undue confidence in the magnanimity of 
sociéty, and was too sure that in such a case 
it would behave with a grandeur worthy of 
the occasion ; but still he was quite right in 
thinking that it could forgive the loss of his 
fortune sooner than his real offence. And 
now it was Thursday morning, the day of 
trial, and what was he to do? 
When a man has thoughts like these to 
entertain him, nothing can be more useless 
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than to go to bed, although in ordinary 
circumstances, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, that is about the only thing one can do. 
Poor Mr. Cavendish, however, was not quite 
free to act as he thought oe. He had 
been a long time away from home, and he 
did not feel himself in a position to shock 
his servants’ feelings with impunity. He 
went to his room, accordingly, like a martyr, 
carrying all his difficulties with him, and 
those unpleasant companions naturally made 
a night of it when they thus had him all to 
themselves. When sheer fatigue and ex- 
haustion procured him a moment’s sleep, it 
was only getting deeper and deeper into 
trouble; for then it was the Archdeacon 
who had planted a heavy foot on his neck, 
or General Travers, who, with still more 
fatal force, had found out the way to Grove 
Street. When Mr. Cavendish awoke, he 
said to himself, ‘* Confound these women !” 
with more fervour than ever; but, at the 
same time, he swore a mighty oath to bim- 
self that he would horsewhip the fellow who 
ventured to come in his way. Barbara 
Lake might be no great things, but at least 
it was to him, and no one else, that she 
belonged. Such was the complication that 
afforded him a little outlet for his temper in 
the midst of the dreadful difficulties of his . 
position, and the question which was con- 
stantly renewing itself in his thoughts, as to 
whether he should go or stay. The idea of 
resenting himself in the centre of society 
in Miss Marjoribanks's drawing-room, and 
being met by the Archdeacon, and held up 
to public contempt there and then, with all 
the world looking on, and even Travers, who 
would carry the narrative out of Carling- 
ford, was something too horrible to be con- 
templated ; and yet how was he to escape? 
He was still in this state of mind, driven 
backwards and forwards by every new wind, 
when the morning came, and when Miss 
Marjoribanks’s note was put into his hand. 
For the truth was, that, after long con- 
sideration, Lucilla had determined that the 
matter was one which could not be permit- 
ted to stand over. She was of too ener- 
getic a temperament to let things linger on 
in an uncertain way when they could be 
made an end of, and brought to a conclu- 
sion ; and then, as nobody can predict what 
sudden and unexpected turn human affairs 
may take, it was always possible that, if 
Miss Marjoribanks did not make an end of 
the business dramatically, and to the satis- 
faction of everybody concerned, it might 
be found some fine day to have resolved it- 
self by means of some one of those illegit- 
imate and incomplete expedients which 
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avound in ordinary life. It was with this 
vi:w that Miss Marjoribanks took the step 
of writing to Mr. Cavendish. She had 
written in the sacred retirement of her own 
maiden chamber, when all the world was 
still; perhaps at the moment when General 
Travers was, as he would himself have 
vulgarly called it, “chafing” Cavendish 
about the beautiful and disinterested friend- 
ship which united him to the young sover- 
eign of Grange Lane. But naturally such 
poor raillery was far from the virginal 
thoughts of Lucilla at that retired and 
sacred hour; and we may venture to add, 
that the elevating influence of the maiden’s 
bower in which she composed it, and of 
that tranquil moment of meditation and 
solitude, breathed in every line, and gave 
force to every sentiment of the letter which 
Mr. Cavendish tore open with an excited 
hand. Perhaps he was too anxious and 
curious to give it the solemn perusal which 
it ought to have received. 
“My pear Mr. CavenpisH, — It was 
very unlucky that we should have been 
interrupted this evening at such an impor- 
tant moment, when I had so much to say 
to you. But I think the best thing I can 
dois to write, feeling quite sure that when 
you know all you cannot possibly mistake my 
motives. Everybody has retired, and I am 
quite alone, and the silence * seems to me 
full of meaning when I think that the fate 
of a person for whom I have so great a re- 
gard may be hanging upon it. I might be 
afraid of writing to you so frankly, if I did 
not feel quite sure that you would appreci- 
ate my intention. Dear Mr. Cavendish, 
it is not the Archdeacon who has said any- 
thing. He dves not know it is you; there- 
fore, of course, he could not say anything 
directly bearing upon you. But then, you 
know, if he were to meet you by hazard, as 
he is sure to do some day — and for my part 
I rather think he is fond of Grove Street — 
you would be exposed at once, and every- 
thing would be lost, for we all know the 
ee sapee that exist in Carlingford. I 
ave another plan of operations to propose 
to you, which I feel quite sure is for your 
good, and also naturally for the good of 
anybody to whom you may intend to unite 
your fortunes. I feel quite sure that it is 
far safer to adopt a bold resolution, and to 
have it over at once. Come to dinner to- 


*It is only justice to Miss Marjoribanks to say 
that she was not addicted to fine writing; but then 
she was a person who liked to have everything in 
keeping, and naturally an emergency such as the 


present doe: not come every day, and requires to be 
treated accordingly. 


morrow. If you may happen to find an 
enemy, you will find also an unlooked-for 
friend ; and, so far as I am concerned, you 
know that you may calculate on my sup- 
ort. I do not wonder at your being anx- 
ious about it, but if you will only have 
full confidence in me and a little in your 
self, believe me it will be all over in a 
night. If there had ever been anything 
between you and me, as these stupid peo- 
ple suppose, I might have felt hesitation in. 
writing to you like this; but when I know’ 
a thing to be right, I hope I will never be 
afraid to do it. I have been called upon to 
do many things that are not common for 
girls of my age, and perhaps that is why 
I made up my mind at once to set this all 
straight for you. Once more I repeat, dear 
Mr. Cavendish, have confidence in me. 
Come to-morrow evening as if nothing had 
happened ; and take my word for it that all 

will go well. — Your friend, 
“ LucitLa MARJORIBANKS. 


“ P, S.—If you would like to come and 
talk it over with me to-morrow, I shall be at 
home till twelve o’clock; but unless it will 
be a satisfaction to your own mind, it is not 
enry for me, for I have all my plans 
aid.” 


It would be quite out of the question to 
attempt any explanation of Mr. Cavendish’s 
feelings when he read this letter. His utter 
bewilderment, his terror, his rage, his final 
helpless sense that it would be utterly hope- 
less for him, or half-a-dozen men, to. enter 
the field against this curious complication 
of unknown friends and* open enemies and 
generous protectors, took away from him 
the last remnant of courage. He did not 
know what to do or to think. He swal- 
lowed his coffee with a sense of despair, 
and sent the rest of his breakfast away un- 
tasted; thus betraying, without intending 
it, his emotions to his kitchen. “It stands 
to reason as there’s a cause for it,” Mr. 
Cavendish’s domestics concluded in com- 
mittee of the whole house; though, surely, 
if ever man had good reasou for not mgt 
his breakfast, it was he. When he h 
gone over it all again till his head had 
grown utterly confused and his thoughts 
were all topsy-turvy, Mr. Cavendish took a 
sudden resolution. He went up-stairs and 
changed his dress with a certain solemnity. 
He made a toilette more careful than if he 
were going, as he once had gone, to pro- 
pose. It was like Nelson going into gala 
uniform, for a battle. And then he went 





out to discover, if possible, what was com- 
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ing to him. The difference was, that in| 
this battle no honour, but only a possible | 
salvage of reputation and fortunate escape, 
was to be gained. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ir is possible that some people may think 
Mr. Cavendish’s emotions too acute for 
all the danger to which he was exposed ; 
but no doubt every alarm gets intensified 
when a man broods on it, and thinks of 
nothing else for weeks at atime. All that | 
he had to do at the present moment was to | 
walk into Carlingford by the most frequent- 
ed way, and to go up Grange Lane, where 
every house was open to him, and where 
nobody was so great a favourite as he. 
There were as many chances in his favour 
that he would not in that friendly neigh- 
bourhood encounter his one enemy, as there 
is for every man who goes into action that 
the bullet which is predestined to strike 
somebody will not be directed to him; but 
then Mr. Cavendish had not the excitement 
of personal conflict, nor the kind of secu- 
rity which is given by sharing a risk with a 
great many other people. And to see 
everything smiling and serene around, and 
yet to know that the most deadly danger 
may arrive to you at any innocent opening 
or round the first street-corner, is a kind of 
risk which naturally tells upon the nerves 
more than a more open peril. Mr. Caven- 
dish met Dr. Marjoribanks, and the Doctor 
was good enough to stop his brougham and 
keep him in conversation for five minutes 
with his back to the foe, if foe there was 
approaching ; and then he met Mrs. Chiley, 
who all but kissed him, and was so glad to 
see him again, and so pleased that - was 
in time to make acquaintance with the 
Archdeacon, and so sure that Lucilla would 
be quite happy now he had come back. 
“ Perhaps I gught not to say so, but I know 
she has missed you,” said the injudicious old 
lady; and she took both his hands and held 
the miserable man in a kind of pillory, 
from whence he gazed with despairing eyes 
over her shoulder, feeling sure that now was 
the fatal moment, and that his enemy must 
becoming. But fortune still favoured him, 
as it happened. He had the. presence of 
mind to say, “I am going to call on Miss 
Marjoribanks ;” and Mrs. Chiley dropped 
his hands on the instant as if they burned 
her, and patted him on the arm and sent 
him away. “ She is sure to be in just now, 
and I am so glad; and, my dear, you need 





not mind me, for I am both your friends, 
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= know,” Mrs. Chiley said. But when 
e was delivered from that danger, some- 
thing still more formidable awaited the un- 
fortunate man. He could not believe his 
eyes at first, nor conceive it possible that 

ate would have such a spite against him ; 
but there was no mistaking the crumpled 
dress, any more than the straight eyebrows 
and flashing oblique glances that had al- 
ready found him out. Of all the horrible 
chances in the world, it was Barbara— 
Barbara, who had a right to think he had 
deserted her on the previous night, and 
with whom his next interview could not be 
otherwise than stormy— who thus ap- 
peared like a lion in his way. When he 
saw what awaited him, Mr. Cavendish lost 
courage. His heart sank down into un- 
fathomable depths. He did not know what 
he could say to her to shorten the inevita- 
ble interview, nor how he could escape, nor 
how hinder her from discovering that it 
was Lucilla he was going to see; and he 
had no longer any doubt in his mind that 
while he was thus engaged the Archdeacon 
must inevitably appear. If he had had 
time to think of ordinary subjects, he 
would have been sufficiently annoyed at the 
idea of an interview with Barbara in broad 
daylight on the sacred soil of Grange Lane, 
where all the world could or might be 
spectators; but such a merely prudential 
sentiment was entirely swallowed up to-day 
in much more urgent considerations. Ile 
would have been content just now, in the 
horror of the moment, to plight his troth to 
Barbara by way of getting rid of her, and 
leaving his path clear; but he could not 
stop her or himself from advancing, and 
dared not give any vent to the panic which 
was consuming his soul. 

“ Oh, I am sure I never thought of seeing 
you here Mr. Cavendish,” said Barbara, with 
atoss of her head. She would have done a 
great deal to secure her wavering lover, but 
she could not be amiable at a moment when 
she had him at a disadvantage. “ Perhaps 
you are going to see Miss Marjoribanks,” said 
the foolish young woman. To tell the truth, 
she did not suspect him of any such treach- 
ery; but, naturally her heart was beating 
louder than usual, and she had the best po- 
sition of the two, or thought she had, and 
chose what she supposed the most aggravat- 
ing thing to say. 

ut it is always hard to tell what a man 
may do when he is in a state of despair. 
Mr. Cavendish looked her in the face with 
the composure of desperation, though she 
she did not know that. All that he was able 
to think of was how to get rid of her soon- 
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est, and to be able to continue his way. 
“ Yes, I am going to see Miss Marjoribanks,” 
he said, with a face which extremity ren- 
dered stolid and impassable. As for poor 
Barbara, her colour changed in a moment. 
The very least that she had a right to ex- 
pect was that he should have asked her par- 
don, put himself at her feet; and her min- 
gled spite and humiliation and mortification 
at this response were beyond telling. Her 
cheeks blazed with sudden rage, her passion 
was so furious that she ac‘ually did what he 
wanted and stood out of his way, and made 
him an imperious sign to pass on and leave 
her. But even then she did not expect to 
be taken at her word. When Mr. Caven- 
dish took off his hat in that heartless way 
and passed on, Barbara stood aghast, not 
able to believe her senses. Had he really 
passed and left her, she who had done so 
much for him? Had he actually gone over 
to her adversary before her very eyes? She 
stood stock-still when he left her, gazing 
after him, blazing with rage and despite, 
and scarcely able to keep herself from 
shrieking out the torrent of reproaches and 
vituperations that were in her mind. She 
made no attempt whatever to hide her 
wrath or jealous curiosity from any eyes 
that might be there to see; but to be sure 
she had, as her sister said, no proper pride. 
If Mr. Cavendish had carried out his inten- 
tions, the chances are that Barbara, driven 
desperate, would have rushed after him, and 
found some means of breaking in upon his 
interview with Lucilla; but after all this 
badgering, he had not the courage to carry 
out his intentions. He looked down the 
long sunshiny line of Grange Lane with a 
sickening sense that any of these doors 
might open at any moment, and his fate rush 
out upon him. There was not a soul to be 
seen, but that only made it all the more 
likely to poor Mr. Cavendish’s distempered 
fancy that somebody was coming. He had 
not even a single thought at leisure to give 
to Barbara, and never asked himself wheth- 
er or not she was standing watching him. 
All his senses and faculties were engaged 
forecasting what might happen to him be- 
fore he could reach Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
house. He was approaching it from the low- 
er end of Grange Lane, and consequently had 
everything to risk, and when Mr. Centum’s 
door opened, and all the nurses and all the 
children poured out, the unfortunate man 
felt his heart jump, and drop again, if possi- 
ble, lower than ever. It was this that drove 
him, instead of going on to Lucilla, to take 
refuge in his sister’s house, where the 
door happened to be open. He rushed in 





there, and took breath, and was safe for the 
instant. But Barbara, for her part, watch- 
ing him, divined none of Mr. Cavendish’s 
reasons. Her heart too gave a jump, and her 
wrath cooled down miraculously. No doubt 
it was a little impatience at being question- 
ed which had made him answer as he did. 
He had not gone to Lucilla—he had not 
deserted her standard, who had always met 
him half-way and done so much for him. 
Barbara calmed down as she saw him enter 
at Mrs. Woodburn’s door. After having 
thus witnessed his safe exit, she felt at lib- 
erty to go back and return to her own af- 
fairs, and prepare her toilette for the even- 
ing; for it moved her very little less than 
Mr. Cavendish to know that it was Thurs- 
day, and that there was no telling what” 
might happen that night. 

As for the hero of all this commotion, he 
went and burried himself in Mrs. Wood- 
burn’s back drawing-room, and threw himself 
on the sofa in the dark corner, and wiped 
his forehead like the Archdeacon. It was 
not his fault if events had overwhelmed 
him. If he had not met in succession Dr. 
Marjoribanks and Mrs. Chiley and Barba- 
ra, he would have gone right to Lucilla 
without stopping to question himself further, 
but he could not bear all this accumulation. 
Panic had seized upon him, and this panic 
wrought more effectually than all argument. 
It was so terrible to live under such a shad- 
ow, that he felt it must be put an end to. 
If only he were left at rest for this moment, 
he felt that he could make up his mind to 
take the perilous leap at ni; ht, and dare 
anything. “It can’t be worse than ruin,” 
he said to himself, and tried not to think 
that for his sister it might be something’ 
even worse than ruin. But the first thing 
of all was to get a little rest in the mean 
time, and hide himself, and forget the night 
mare that was seated on his shoulders. 
When Mrs. Woodburn came to him in haste, 
and saw his careful dress and pale looks, 
she was frightened for the moment. She 
thought it possible for one second that de- 
_ had driven him out of his wits, and 
that there might be, for anything she could 
tell, a little bottle. of prussic acid in his 
waistcoat pocket. That was her first idea, 
and her second was that he was going to 
carry out at last his most wise and laudable 
resolution of proposing to Miss _Marjori- 
banks, and that it was this, naturally a se- 
rious and hazardous enterprise, which made 
him look so pale. 

“ Harry, if you are going to Lucilla!” — 
said Mrs. Woodburn ; “ wait and rest your- 
self a little, and I will get you a glass o- 
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wine. Keep still; there’s some Tokay,” said 
the anxious sister. * Don’t you go and wor- 
ry yourself. You shall see nobody. I'll 
bring it you with my own hand.” 

“Oh, confound the Tokay!” said Mr. 
Cavendish. “I know what Woodburn’s 
Tokey is— if that mattered. Look here, I 
want to speak to you. I was going to Lu- 
cilla, but I’m not up to it. Oh, not in the 
~ you think! Don’t be a fool like every- 

y- I tell you she wouldn’t have me, and 
I won’t ask her. Read this, which is much 
more to the purpose,” Mr. Cavendish add- 
ed, taking out Miss Marjoribanks’s letter. 
He watched her, while she read it, with that 
sense of contempt and superiority which a 
man naturally feels who has advanced much 
beyond the point in any special matter at 
which his interlocutor is still stationary. He 
even smiled at her ery of horror and amaze- 
ment, and found the agitation she showed 
ridiculous. “Don’t make a row about it,” 
he said, regaining his colour as his sis- 
ter lost hers. “It’s all right. I can’t ask 


Lucilla Marjoribanks to have me after that, 
but I mean to put my trust in her, as she 
says.: I was going to ask her to explain; 
but after all, on thinking of it, I don’t see 
the good of explanations,” said Mr. Caven- 
dish, with lofty tranquillity. “The fact is, 
she is right, Nelly, and, stand of fall, we’ll 


have it out to-night.” 

But Mrs. Woodburn was scarcely in a 
condition to reply, much less to give any 
advice. “ Oh, good heavens, what does she 
know ?” cried the trembling woman, quite 
reduced to her own identity for the moment. 
“ What do you suppose she can know? She 
gave mea dreadful fright, coming and ask- 
ing about you and your name. And then 
she never wes a great friend of mine — and 
if she should say anything to Woodburn! 
Oh, Harry, go away, go away, and don’t face 
her. You know you slighted her, and she is 
laying a snare for us. Oh, Harry, go away! 
She can’t do you much harm, but she could 
ruin me, and any little peace I have! Wood- 
bura would never — never forgive — Wood- 
burn would be frantic, you know. It has 
always been he that made.a fuss about the 
Cavendishes — and, good heavens! to be in 
a girl’s power, and she one that you have 
slighted, Harry! Oh, for heaven's sake, 
for pity’s sake, if you care anything for 
me ee 

“TIold your tongue, Nelly,” said Mr. 
Cavendish. “Don’t make a row. What 
on earth is the use of heaven’s saking? I 
tell you I am going to make an end of it. 
If I were to run away now, it would turn 
up again at some other corner, and some 
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other moment., Give me a pen and a bit 
of paper. I will write a note, and say I am 
coming. I don’t want any explanations. 
If it’s all a mistake, so much the better ; but 
I'm going to face it out to-night.” 

It was some time before Mrs. Woodburn 
recovered her senses; but in the mean time 
her brother wrote Lucilla his note, and in 
sight of his sister’s agitation felt himself 
perfectly composed and serene and mane- 
ful. It even made him complaisant a little 
to feel the difference that there was, when 
the emergency really arrived at last, be- 
tween his own manly calm and her woman- 
ish panic. But then it was for herself that 
she was afraid, lest her husband should find 
out that she was not one of the Cavendishes. 

“You must have been giving yourself 
airs on the subject,” Mr. Cavendish said, as 
he fastened up his note. “I never was so 
foolish as that, for my part;” and naturally 
the more he admired his own steadiness 
and courage, the steadier and more coura- 
geous he grew—or at least so he felt for 
the moment, with her terror before his eyes. 

“If you do go,” said Mrs. Woodburn at 
last, “oh, Harry, for goodness’ sake, mind 
that you deny everything. If you confess to 
anything, it will all be proved against you; 
don’t allow a single thing that’s said to you. 
It is a mistaken identity, you know — that is 
what it is; there was a case in the papers 
just the other day. Oh, Harry, for heav- 
en’s sake don’t be weak!—deny every- 
thing; you don’t know anything about it — 
you don’t know what they mean— you 
can’t understand ” — 

“Tt is I that have to do it, Nelly,” said 
Mr. Cavendish, more and more tranquil and 
superior. ‘You must let me do it my 
way ;” and he was very kind and reasurring 
to her in his composure. This was how 
things ought to be; and it was astonishing 
how much he gained in his own mind and 
estimation by Mrs. Woodburn’s panic. Be- 
ing the stronger vessel, he was of course 
superior to all that. But somehow when he 
had got back to his own house again, and 
had no longer the spectacle of his sister’s 
terror before him, the courage began to ooze 
out of Mr. Cavendish’s finger-points; he 
tried hard to stimulate himself up to the 
same point, and to regain that lofty and as- 
sured position ; but as the > ; 
ed, matters grew rather worse than better. 
He did not turn and flee, because flight, 
in the present alarmed and touchy state of 
public opinion, would have equally been de- 
struction; and nobody could answer for it 
how far, if he failed to obey her, Miss Marjori- 
banks’s discretion might go. And thus the 
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eventful evening fell, and the sun went 
down, which was to Mr. Cavendish as if it 
might be the last sun he should ever 
(metaphorically) see — while, in the mean 
time, all the other people dressed for din- 
ner as if nothing was going to happen, 
and as if it was merely a Thursday like 
other Thursdays which was coming on 
Grange Lane. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


LucILLa waited till twelve o’clcck, as 
she had said, for Mr. Cavendish’s visit ; and 
so mingled are human sentiments, even in 
the mind of a person of genius, that there is 
no doubt she was at once a little disappoint- 
ed, and that Mr. Cavendish gained largely 
in her estimation by not coming. Her 
pity began to be mingled by a certain re- 
spect, of which, to tell the truth, he was 
not worthy; but then Miss Marjoribanks 
did not know that it was circumstances, and 
not self-regard, or any sense of dignity, 
that had kept him back. With the truest 
considerstion, it was in the dining-room 
that Lucilla had placed herself to await his 
visit ; for she had made up her mind that he 
should not be disturbed this time by any 
untimely morning caller. But as she sat 
at the window and looked out upon the 
garden, and was tantalized by fifty succes- 
sive ringings of the bell, none of which 
heralded her expected visitor, a gentler 
sentiment gradually grew in Lucilla’s mind. 
Perhaps it would not be just to call it posi- 
tively regret ; but yet she could not help a 
kind of impression that if the Archdeacon 
had never come to Carlingford, and if Mr. 
Cavendish had never been so weak as to be 
drawn aside by Barbara Lake, and if every- 
thing had gone as might have been expected 
from first appearances — that, on the Whole, 
it might have been well. After all, he had a 
great many good qualities. He had yielded 
to panic for the moment, but (as far as 
Lucilla knew) he was now girding up his 
loins to meet the emergency in a creditable 
way; and if, as has been just said, nothing 
had come in the way —if there had been 
no Archdeacon, no’ Mrs. Mortimer, no 
Barbara — if Mr. Chiltern had died, as was 
to have been expected, and Mr. Cavendish 
been elected for Carlingford —then Lucilla 
could not help a momentary sense that the 
arrangement altogether might have been a 
not undesirable one. Now, of course, all 
that was at an end. By dexterous man- 
agement the crisis might be tided over, and 
the worst avoided ; but Lucilla became re- 





gretfully conscious that now no fate higher 
than Barbara was possible for the unfortu- 
nate man who might once, and with hope, 
have aspired to herself. It was very sad, 
but there was no help for it. A certain ten- 
derness of compassion entered Miss Marjori- 
banks’s bosom as she realized this change. 
It would be hard if a woman did not pity a 
man thus shut out by hard fate from any 
possibility of ever becoming the companion 
of her existence—a man who, on the 
whole, had many capabilities, yet whose 
highest fortune in life could not mount 
above Barbara Lake! The thought filled 
Lucilla’s heart with gentle regret. It was 
sad, but it was inevitable; and.when Mr. 
Cavendish’s note was brought to her, in 
which he said only, and very briefly, that 
though not sure whether he understood the 
meaning of her letter, he should certainly do 
himself the pleasure of accepting as usual 
her kind invitation, Miss Marjoribanks’s re- 
gret grew more and more profound. Such 
a man, who had been capable of appreciat- 
ing herself, to think that, having known her, 
he should decline upon Barbara! The pity 
was entirely disinterested, for nobody knew 
better than Lucilla that, under the circum- 
stances, no other arrangement was possible. 
He might marry the drawing-master’s daugh- 
ter, but Miss Marjoribanks was too well 
aware of her duty to her friends, and to 
her position in society, to have given her 
consent to his marriage with anybody’s 
daughter in Grange Lane. But still it was 
a pity — nobody could say that it was not 
. pity —aman so visibly capable of better 
things. 

Lucilla, however, could not afford to 
waste her morning in unprofitable regrets. 
An evening so critical and conclusive had 
to be provided for in many different ways. 
Among other things, she had to invite, or 
vather command, the presence of a guest 
whom, to tell the truth, she had no particu- 
lar desire to see. The Archdeacon was only 
a man when all was said, and might change 
his mind like other men; and to bring Mrs. 
Mortimer to Grange Lane in the evening, 
looking interesting, as, to be sure, she “a 
look by times, after that unpleasant exhibi- 
tion of Dr. Marjoribanks’s feelings, was nat- 
urally a trial to Lucilla. Mr. Beverley had 
drawn back once before, and that when 
Mrs. Mortimer was young, and no doubt a 
great deal more attractive than at present; 
and now that she was a widow, forlorn and 
faded, it would be no wonder if he were to 
draw back, especially, as Lucilla acknowl- 
edged to herself, when he saw the ancient 
object of his affections in her own society, 
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and among all the fresh young faces of 
Grange Lane: and if the Archdeacon 
should draw back, and leave the field open, 
and perhaps the Doctor, who ought to know 
better, should step in—when she had got 
so far, Lucilla rose up and shook out her 
draperies, as if by way of shaking off the 
disagreeable idea. “ At all events, I have 
to do my duty,” she said to herself. And 
thus it was with that last and most exquisite 
refinement of well-doing, the thought that 
she might possibly be going to harm herself 
in benefiting others, that Miss Marjoribanks 
heroically put on her hat, and issued forth 
in the dinner-hour of the little pupils, to in- 
* vite her last and most important guest. 

This period of suspense was not by any 
means a happy or comfortable period for 
Mrs. Mortimer. The poor widow was living 
in a constant expectation of something hap- 

ening, whereas her only true policy was to 

ave made up her mind that nothing would 
ever happen, and shaped herself accordingly 
to her life. Instead of eating her dinner as 
she ought to have done at that hour of leis- 
ure, and fortifying. herself for the weary af- 
ternoon’s work, she was sitting as usual at 
the window when Miss Marjoribanks came 
to the door. And if it was a tedious busi- 


ness looking out of the window when the 
rain was drenching the four walls of the 


garden and breaking down the flowers, and 
reducing all the poor little shrubs to abject 
misery, it could not be said to be much more 
cheerful in the sun shine, when pleasant 
sounds came in over that enclosure — voices 
and footsteps of people who might be called 
alive, while this solitary woman was buried, 
and had nothing to do with life. Sucha 
fate may be accepted when people make up 
their minds to it; but when, so far from 
making up one’s mind, one fixes one’s 
thoughts upon the life outside, and fancies 
that every moment the call may come, and 
ore may find one’s place again in the active 
world, the tedium’ grows more and more in- 
supportable. As for Lucilla, naturally she 
could not see’ any reason why Mrs. Morti- 
mer should sit at the window — why she 
could not content herself, and eat her dinner 
instead. ; 

“ There are a great many people in Carl- 
ingford who have not nearly such a pleasant 
look-out,” Lucilla said; “for my part, I 
think it is a very pretty garden. The 
Westeria has grown quite nice, and there 
is a little of everything,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks ; and, so far as that went, she was no 
doubt the best judge, having done it all her- 
self. 
“Oh, yes, it is very pretty; and I am 
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sure I am very grateful to Providence for 
giving me such a home,” said the widow; 
but she sighed, poor soul, as she said it: for, 
to tell the truth, though she was not 80 
young as she once was, it takes some peo- 
ple a long time to find out that they them- 
selves are giowing old, and have done with 
life. And then outside, in that existence 
which she could hear but could not see, 
there was one figure which was wonderfully 
interesting to poor Mrs. Mortimer ; which is 
a complication which has a remarkable effect 
on the question of content or discontent. 

“You ought to take a walk every day,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, “that is what is 
the matter with you; but, in the mean 
time, there is something else I want you to 
do. This is Thursday, you know, and I 
have always some people on Thursday. It 
is not a party —it is only an Evening— 
and no dress to speak of. Your black silk 
will look quite nice, and be all that is nec- 
essary. Black is very becoming to some 

eople,” said Lucilla, reflectively. She 
looked at Mrs. Mortimer with her head a 
little on one side, and saw in a moment, 
with the rapid glance of genius, just what 
she wanted. “And some lace for your 
head,” Miss Marjoribanks added. “I don’t 
think you have gone off at all, and I am 
sure you will look very nice. It is at nine 
o'clock.” 

“ This evening, Lucilla!” said Mrs. Mor- 
timer, faintly ; “but you know I never go 
out—I am not fit for society. Oh, don’t 
ask me, please! Since poor Edward 
died” — 

“ Yes,” said Lucilla, “it must have been 
a great loss, I am sure; though I can’t say 
I mind going into a room alone, as some 
people do; but you know you can avoid 
that, if you like, by coming early. Come at 
cial, and there will be nobody in the 
draWing-room, and you can choose your 
own corner. Put it quite back —at the 
back of your head,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with a little anxiety. “I could show you 
how if I had the lace. I do so want you to 
leok nice. Oh, never mind the fashion. 
When one has a style of one’s own, it is al- 
ways twenty times better. Put it as you 
used to wear it before you were married; 
and then, with that nice black silk” — 
“«QOh, Lucilla, don’t ask me,” said the 
widow. “I shall not know how to talk, 
nor look, nor anything; and then I know 
nobody ; and then” — 

“My dear, you have always me,” said 
Lucilla, with tender reproach. “I am so 
sorry I can’t stop any longer. I leave it 
quite to your own taste about the lace. 
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And you will find people you know, you 
may be quite sure of that. Remember not 
later than nine o’clock; and come at eight 
if you don’t like to come into the room by 
—— Good-bye now.’ I want you to 
ook very nice to-night,” Miss Marjoribanks 
added, giving her friend an affectionate 
kiss; “you must, for my sake.” 

“ But, Lucilla” — cried Mrs. Mortimer. 

It was vain to make any further pro- 
test, however, for Lucilla was gone, having, 
in the first place, communicated her require- 
ments to Mary Jane, who was not likely to 
forget, nor to let her mistress be late. “ And 
mind she is nice,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
emphatically, as she went out at the door. 
It was necessary she should be nice; with- 
out that the intended situation which Lucil- 
la was preparing — the grand finale of her 
exertions — would fall flat, and probably 
fail of its effect. For this it was necessary 
that the widow should look not only pretty, 
but interesting, and a little pathetic, and all 
that a widow should look when first dragged 
back into society. Miss Marjoribanks gave 
& momentary sigh as she emerged from the 
garden door, and could not but feel con- 
scious thatin all this she might be prepar- 
ing the most dreadful discomfiture and 
downfall for herself. Even if it passed 
over as it ought to do, and nobody was 
charmed but the Archdeacon, who was the 
right person to be charmed, Lucilla felt that 
after this she never could have that entire 
confidence in her father which she had had 
up to this moment. The incipient senti- 
ment Dr. Marjoribanks had exhibited was 
one that struck at the roots of all faith in 
him as a father; and every person of sensi- 
bility will at once perceive how painful 
such a suggestion must have been to the 
mind of a young woman so entirely devoted 
as was Miss Marjoribanks to the consglation 
and comfort of her dear papa. 

Lucilla was not allowed to spendthe rest 
of this momentous afternoon in maturing 
her plans, as might have been necessary to 
a lesser intelligence; and when the refresh- 
ing moment came at which she could have 
her cup of tea before preparing for the fa- 
tigues of the evening, it was Mrs. Chiley 
who came to assist at that ceremony. The 
old lady came in with an important air, and 
gave Lucilla a long, lingering kiss, as old 
ladies sometimes do when they particularly 
mean it. “ My dear, I am not going to stay 
a moment, but I thought you might have 
something to tell me,” the kind old woman 
said, arranging herself in her chair with the 
satisfaction of a listener who expects to be 
confided in. As for Lucilla, = a had no 
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clue to Mrs: Chiley’s special curiosity, and 
who had a good many things on her mind 
just at that moment which she rather pre- 
ferred not to talk about, she was for once 
struck by veritable astonishment, and did 
not know what to say. 

“ Dear Mrs. Chiley, what should I have 
to tell you?” said Miss Marjoribanks. 
“You know very well where I should go 
the very first moment if anything happen- 
ed;” and by way of staving off more par- 
ticular questions, she took her old friend a 
cup of tea. } 

“ Yes, my dear, I hope so,” said Mrs. Chi- 
ley, but at the same time her disappoint- 
ment was evident. “It is very nice, thank 
you—your tea is always nice, Lucilla— 
but it was not that I was thinking of. I 
can’t understand how it is, I am sure. 
When I saw him to-day with my own eyes, 
and could not help seeing how anxious he 
was looking! I hope, I do hope, you have 
not been so cruel as to refuse him, Lucilla — 
and all for something that is not his fault, 
poor fellow, or that could be explained, you 
may be sure.” 

As for Miss Marjoribanks, she grew more 
and more surprised. She put away the ket- 
tle without filling the teapot, and left her 
own cup standing untasted, and went and 
sat down on the stool by Mrs. Chiley’s feet. 
“ Tell me whom I have refused this time, 
for I don’t know anything about it,” said 
Lucilla; and then her visitor burst forth. 

“ Tt must be all that creature’s fault! He 


told me he was coming here; and to tell 
the truth, I stood and watched him, for you 
know how interested I am, my dear; and 
then a little while after he met that Barba- 


ra. Oh, Lucilla, why were you ever so 
foolish as to have her here? I told you 
how it would end when you brought those 
artist people about your house. They are 
all a set of adventurers!” cried Mrs. Chi- 
ley. “I saw them meet, and I was so dis- 

usted that I did not know what I was do- 
ing ; but he passed her as nicely as possible. 
Just a civil word, you know, and then he 
was past. Just as I would have done my- 
self; for it is always best not to be uncivil 
to any body. I could see her standing as 
if she had been struck with lightning; and 
naturally, Lucilla, I never thought anything 
else than that he had come here, and that 
all was right between you. Oh, my dear, 
IT hope you are sure you have not refused 
him,” Mrs. Chiley said, piteously ; “ anyhow, 
Lucilla, you need not mind telling me. 
_— be sorry, but I will not blame you, my 

ear.” 

“T have not refused anybody,” said Lu- 
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cilla, with a modest innocence that it was a 
pleasure to see; “ but, dear Mrs. Chiley,” 
she continued, raising her drooping eyelids, 
“I think you made a mistake about 
Mr. Cavendish. My own opinion is that 
Barbara would make him a very nice wife. 
Oh, please, don’t be angry! I don’t mean 
to say, you know, that I think her quite 
what one would call nice—for one’s self. 
But then the gentlemen have such strange 
ways of thinking. Many a girl whom we 
could not put up with is quite popular with 
Them,” said Miss Marjoribanks, with a cer- 
tain mild wonder at the inexplicable crea- 
tures whom she thus condescended to dis- 
cuss. “J suppose they have a different 
standard, you know; and for my part, I 
would advise Mr. Cavendish to marry Bar- 
a I think it is the best thing he could 

0.” 

“ Lucilla!” cried Mrs. Chiley, almost 
with a shriek of horror. She thought, as 
was perhaps natural, that there was some 
pique in what her young companion said ; 
not doing Miss Marjoribanks justice — as 
indeed few people did — for that perfect 
truthfulness which it was Lucilla’s luck al- 
ways to be able to maintain. Mrs. Chiley 
thought it was her young friend’s maidenly 
pride and determination not to take up the 
part of a woman slighted or jilted. “ You 


may refuse him. my dear, if weed heart is 


not against him,” said the old lady; * but I 
would not be so hard upon him as that, poor 
feliow. You may say what you please, but 
I always will think him nice, Lucilla. I 
know I ought to be on the Archdeacon’s 
side,” said Mrs. Chiley, putting her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes; “but I am an old wo- 
man, and I like my old friends best. Oh, 
Lucilla, it is not kind of you to keep up ap- 
pearances with me. I wish you would give 
way a little. It would do you good, my 
darling; and you know I might be both 
your grandmothers, Lucilla,” she cried, put- 
ting her arm round her favourite. As for 
M’ss Marjoribanks, she gave her old friend 
a close embrace, which was the only thing 
that even her genius could suggest to do. 
“Thave always you,” said Lucilla, with 
touching eloquence; and then she freed 
herself a little from Mrs. Chiley’s arms. “ I 
don’t say, perhaps, that eyerybody will re- 
ceive her; but I mean t® make an effort, 
for my part; and I shall certainly tell Mr. 
Cavendish so if he ever speaks of it to me. 
As for Mr. Beverley, he is going to be mar- 
ried too. Did not you hear? He told me 
all about it himself one day,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks; “and I will ask him to-night if I 
may not tell you who the lady is. It is quite 
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a little romance, and I hope we sball have 
two marriages, and it will make it quite gay 
for the winter. When you know all about 
it,” Lucilla added, tenderly, by way of 
breaking the shock, “ I am sure you will be 
pleased.” . 

But instead of being pleased, Mrs. Chiley 
was speechless for the moment. Her fresh 
old cheeks grew ashy with dismay and hor- 
ror. “The Archdeagon too,” she cried, 
gasping for breath. “ Oh, Lucilla, my dear! 
—and you?” cried the old lady, over- 
whelmed. She held Miss Marjoribanks fast, 
and sobbed over her in the despair of the 
moment. ‘I'o think, after all the pains that 
had been taken, and all the hopes and all 
the speculations, that neither the one nor 
the other was coming to anything! “ If it 
should be that General, after all—and I 
cannot abide him,” sobbed Lucilla’s anxious 
friend. But Miss Marjoribanks’s genius 
carried her through this trial, as well as 
through all the others which she had yet 
encountered on her way. 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley!” said Lucilla, “it is 
so good of you to care; but if it had been 
that I was thinking of, I need never have 
come home at all, you know; and my ob- 
ject in life is just what it has always been, 
to be a comfort to papa.” 

Upon which Mrs. Chiley kissed her young 
friend once more with lingering meaning. 
“My dear, I don’t :know what They 
mean,” she said, with indignation; ‘ every- 
body knows men are great fools where wo- 
men are concerned, but I never knew 
what idiots they were till now; and you are 
too good for them, my darling!” said Mrs. 
Chiley, with indignant tenderness. Per- 
haps Miss Marjoribanks was in some re- 
spects of the same way of thinking. She con- 
ducted her sympathetic friend to the gar- 
den door, when it came to be time for every- 
body to go and dress, with a certs in pathetic 
elevation in her own person, which was not 
out of accord with Mrs. Chileys virtuous 
wrath. To have Mrs. Mortimer and Barba- 
ra Lake preferred to her did not wound 
Lucilla’s pride—one can ‘be wounded in 
that way only by one’s equals. She thought 
of it with a certain mild pity and charita- 
ble contempt. Both these two men had had 
the chance of having her, and this was how 
they had chosen! And there can be little 
wonder if Miss Marjoribanks’s compassion 
for them was mingled with a little friendly 
and condescending disdain. 

It was, however, an ease to Lucilla’s mind 
that she had let Mrs. Chiley know, and 
was so far free to work out her plans 
without any fear of misconception. And 
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on the whole, her old friend’s tender in- 
dignation was not disagreeable to Miss 
Marjoribanks. Thus it was, without any 
interval of repose to speak of, that her lofty 
energies went on unwearied to overrule and 
guide the crisis which was to decide so 
many people’s face. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Dr. MARJORIBANKS was not a man to take 


very much notice of trivial external changes; 
and he knew Lucilla and her constitution, 


and, being a medical man, was not perhaps so 


liable to parental anxieties as an unprofes- 
sional father might have been; but even he 
was a little struck by Miss Marjoribanks’s 
appearance when he came into the draw- 
Ing-room. He said, “ You are flushed, Lu- 
cilla? is anything going to happen ?” with 
the calmness of a man who knew there w 
not much the matter — but yet he did ob- 
serve that her colour was not exactly what 
it always was. “I am quite well, papa, 
thank you,” said Lucilla, which, to be sure, 
was a fact the Doctor had never doubted ; 
and then the people began to come in, and 
there was no more to be said. 

But there could be no doubt that Lucilla 
had more colour than usual. Her pulse 
was quite steady, and her heart going on at 
its ordinary rate ; but her admirable circu- 
lation was nevertheless so far affected, that 
the ordinary rose-tints of her complexion 


were all deepened. It was not so distinctly 


an improvement as it would have been had 
she been habitually pale ; but still the flush 
was moderate, and did Miss Marjoribanks 
noharm. And then it was a larger party 
than usual. The Centums were there, who 
were General Travers’s chaperons, and so 
were the Woodburns, and of course Mrs. 
Chiley, which made up the number of ladies 
beyond what was general at Dr. Marjori- 
banks’s table. Lucilla received all her 
guests with the sweetest smiles and all her 
ordinary ease and self-possession, but at the 
same time her nind was not free from some 
excitement. She was on the eve of a crisis 
which would be the greatest failure or the 
greatest success of her public life, and natu- 
rally she ——o it with a certain emo- 
tion. But atthe same time Miss Marjori- 
banks gave proofs of her superiority in the 
absolute control she had over her feelings. 
As for Mr. Cavendish, he had sufficient 
sense to come very early, and to get into a 
dark corner and keep himself out of the 
way ; for though he was screwed up to the 
emergency, his self-possession was nothing 


to that of Lucilla. On the whole, it was 
perhaps Mrs. Woodburn who suffered the 
most. Her heightened colour was more con- 
spicuous than that of Miss Marjoribanks, 
because as a general rule she was pale. She 
was pale, almost white, and had dark eyes 
and dark hair, and possessed precisely all 
the accessories which make a sudden change 
of complexion remarkable ; and the effect 
this evening was so evident that even her 
husband admired her for a moment, and 
then stopped short to inquire, “ By George! 
had she be un to paint?” to which ques- 
tion Mrs. Woodburn naturally replied only 
by an indignant shrug of her white shoul- 
ders and aversion of her head. She would 
not have been sorry, perhaps, for this night 
only, if he had believed that it was rouge, 
and not emotion. Of all the people at Dr. 
Marjoribanks’s table, she perhaps was the 
only one really to be pitied. Even Mr. 
Cavendish, if vanquished, would at the most 
receive only the recompense of his deeds, 
and could go away and begin over again 
somewhere else, or bury himself in the great 
depths of general society, where nobody 
would be the wiser ; but as for his sister, she 
could not go away. The first result for her 
would be to give the master to whom she be- 
‘longed, and for whom she had, with some af- 
fection, a great deal of not unnatual con- 
tempt, a cruel and overwhelming power over 
her ; and she knew, poor soul that he was not 
at all too generous or delicate to make use of 
such a power. In such a case she would be 
bound to the rock, like a kind of hapless An- 
dromeda, to be pecked at by all the birds and 
blown at by all the winds, not to speak of 
the devouring monster from whom no hero 
could ever deliver her; and with all these 
horrible consequences before her eyes, she 
had to sit still and look on and do nothing, 
to see all the hidden meaning of every look 
and movement without appearing to see it, 
to maintain ordinary conversation when her 
ear was strained to the uttermost to hear 
words of fate on which her whole future 
depended. No wonder her colour was high ; 
and she could ;not go into a corner, as Mr. 
Cavendish did, nor keep silent, nor with- 
draw herself from observation. Neither 
her pulse nor her heart would have borne 
the scrutiny to which Miss Marjoribanks’s 
calm organs might have been subjected with 
perfect security; and the chances are, if 
the Doctor had by any hazard put his fin- 
ger on her wrist when he shook hands with 
her, that instead of handing ber over to 
General Travers to be taken down to din- 
ner, he would have, on the contrary, sent 





her off to bed. 
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Fortunately by this time the season had 
arrived at that happy moment when peo- 
- once more begin to dine by artificial 
ight; and at the same time it was not ab- 
solutely dark in the drawing-room, so that 
Lucilla had not, as she said, thought it 
necessary to have the candles lighted. “If 
there shoul! happen ‘to be a mistake as to 
who ‘is to take down who, it will only be 
all the more amusing,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, “so long as you do not go off and 
leave me.” his was addressed to the 
Archdeacon, to whom Lucilla was very 

articular in her attentions at that moment. 

rs. Chiley, who was looking on with a 
great sense of depression, could not hel 
wondering why —“ When she knows he is 
engaged and every thing settled,” the old 
lady said to herself, with natural indigna- 
tion. For her part, she did not see what 
right a man had to introduce himself thus 
under false pretences into the confiding 
bosom of society — when he was as bad as 
married, or even indeed worse. She was 
ruffled, and she did not think it worth 
while to conceal that she was so; for, to be 
sure, there are limits to human patience, 
and a visitor who stays six weeks ought at 
least to have confidence in his entertainers. 
Mrs. Chiley for once in her life could have 
boxed Lucilla’s ears for her uncalled-for 


civility. “I think it very strange that. it is 
not the General who takes her down-stairs,” 
she said to Mrs. Centum. “It is all very 
well to have a respect for clergymen; but 
after being here so often, and the General 
quite a stranger—I am — at Lu- 


cilla,” said the indiscreet old lady. As for 
Mrs. Centum, she felt the neglect, but she 
had too much proper pride to own that her 
man was not receiving due attention. “ It 
is not the first time General Travers 
has been here,” she said, reserving the 
question; and so in the uncertain ight, 
when nobody was sure who was bis neigh- 
bour, the procession filed down-stairs., 

To enter the dining-room, all brilliant 
and shining as it was, radiant with-light 
and flowers and crystal and silver, and 
everything that makes a dinner-table prett 
to look upon, was, as Mrs. Centum said, 
“quite a contrast.” A close observer 
might have remarked, as Mrs. Woodburn 
and Lucilla took their places, that both of 
them, instead of that flush which had been 
so noticeable a short time before, had be- 
come quite pale. It was the moment of 
trial. Poor Mr. Cavendish, in his excite- 
ment, had taken just the place he ought 
not to have taken, immediately under the 
lamp at the centre of the table. During 
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the moment when the unsuspecting Areh- 
deacon said grace with his eyes decorously 
cast down, Miss Marjoribanks owned the 
ordinary weakness of humanity so much as 
to drop her fan and her handkerchief, and 
even the napkin which was arranged in a 
symmetrical pyramid on her plate. Such 
a sign of human feebleness could but ‘en- 
dear her to everybody who was aware of 
the momentous character of the crisis. 
When these were all happily recovered 
and everybody seated, Lucilla kept her 
eyes fixed upon the Archdeacon’s face. It 
was, as we have said, a terrible moment. 
When he raised his head and looked round* 
him, naturally Mr. Beverley’s eyes went 
direct to the mark like an arrow ; he looked, 
and he saw at the centre of the table, sur- 
rounded by every kind of regard and con- 
sideration, full in the light of the lamp, his 
favourite adventurer, the impostor whom 
he had denounced the first time he took his 
place by Miss Marjoribanks’s side. The 
Archdeacon rose to his feet in the excite- 
ment of the discovery; he put his hand 
over his eyes as if to clear them. He said, 
“ Good God!” loud out, with an accent of 
horror which paralyzed the two people 
lower down than himself. As for Miss 
Marjoribanks, she was not paralyzed — she 
who had not lost a single glance of his eves 
or movement of his large person. Lucilla 
rose to the height of the position. She put 
her hand upon his arm sharply, and with a . 
certain energy. “ Mr. Beverley, Thomas is 
behind you with the soup,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks. The Archdeacon turned round 
to see what it was, conscious that somebody 
had spoken to him, but as indifferent to his 
companion and to civility as he was to 
Thomas and the soup. “ What?” he said, 
hoarsely, interrupting his scrutiny for the 
moment. But when he had met Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s eye the Archdeacon sat down. 
Lucilla did not liberate him for a moment 
from that gaze. She fixed her eyes upon 
his eyes, and looked at him as people only 
look when they mean something. “If you 
tell me what surprised you so much, per- 
haps I can explain,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks. She spoke so that nobody could 
hear but himself; and in the mean time 
General Travers at her left hand was mak- 
ing himself excessively agreeable to Mrs. 
Woodburn, and no doubt occupying all her. 
attention; and Lucilla never turned her 
eyes for a moment from the Archdeacon’s 
face. , 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Mr. Beverley. 
“Twas confounded by what I saw. Good 
heavens! it is not possible I can de- 
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ceive myself. I understand your alarm. I 
am not going to make a disturbance and 
break up your party. I can wait,” the 
Archdeacon said, drawing a rapid forcible 
breath. “Miss Marjoribanks, do you know 
who that man is?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Lucilla, softening into a 
smile. “ Perfectly, I assure you. He is 
one of papa’s guests, and very much re- 
spected in Catlingford ; and he is one of 
my —very particular friends,” Miss -Mar- 
joribanks added. She laughed as she spoke, 
a kind of laugh which is only appropri- 
ate to one subject, and which is as good, 
any day, as a confession ; and the flush was 
so obliging as to return at that moment to 
her ingenuous countenance. “We have 
known each other a long time,” Lucilla 
went on after that pretty pause; and then 
she raised her confiding eyes, which had 
been cast down, once more to the Archdea- 
con’s face. “ You can’t think how nice he 
is, Mr. Beverley,” said Miss Marjoribanks. 
She clasped her hands together, just for a 
moment, as she did so, with an eloquent 
meaning which it was impossible to mistake. 
The Archdeacon, for his part, gazed at her 
like a man in a dream. Whether it was 
true— or whether he was being made a 
fool of more completely than ever man be- 
fore was—or whether he was the victim 
of an optical or some other kind of delu- 
sion, —the poor man could not tell. He 
was utterly stricken dumb, and did not 
know what to say. He accepted the soup 
humbly, which Thomas set before him, 
though it was a white soup, an effeminate 
dish, which went utterly in the face of his 
principles. And then he looked at the in- 
nocent young creature at his side in that 
flutter of happy confusion. It was a terri- 
ble position for the Broad-Churchman. Af- 
ter such a tacit confession he could not 
spring from his seat and hurl the impostor 
out of the room, as in the first place he had 
a mind to do. On the contrary, it was 
with a voice trembling with emotion that 


he —. 

‘My dear Miss Marjoribanks,” said the 
Archdeacon, “ I am struck dumb by what 
you tell me. Good heavens! that it should 
have come to this; and yet I should be neg- 
lecting my duty if I kept silent. You do 
not — you cannot know. who he is.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Lucilla, with another little 
laugh — “ everything —and how he used to 
know Mrs. Mortimer, and all about it. He 
has no secrets from me,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks. She caught Mr. Cavendish’s eye 
at the moment, who was casting a stealthy 
glance in her direction, and who looked 





cowed and silenced and unquiet to the most 
miserable degree ; and she gave him a little 
reassuring nod, which the Archdeacon 
watched with an inward groan. What 
was he to do? He could not publicly 
expose the man who had just received that 
mark of confidence from his young hostess, 
who knew everything. Perhaps it was one 
of the greatest trials of Christian patience 
and fortitude which the Archdeacon, who 
was not great, as he himself would have 
said, in the passive virtues, had undergone 
in all the course of his life. He was so 
utterly subdued and confounded that he 
ate his soup, and never found out what 
kind of soup it was. That is, he consumed 
it in large spoonfuls without being aware, 
by way of occupying his energies and fill- 
ing = the time. 

“ You cannot mean it,” he said, after a 
pause. “ You must be imperfectly informed. 
At least let me talk to your father. You 
must hear all the rights of the story. If 
you will let me speak half-a-dozen words to 
—to that person, Miss Marjoribanks, I am 
sure he will leave the place ; he will give up 
any claim” — 

“Oh yes, please talk to him,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, “ it will be so nice to see you 
friends. Nothing would make me so happy. 
You know I have heard all about it from 
you and from Mrs. Mortimer already, so I 
am sure there cannot be much more to tell; 
and as for papa, he is very fond of Mr. 
Cavendish,” said Lucilla, with an imper- 
ceptible elevation of her voice. 

“Ts it he whom you call Mr. Cavendish ?” 
said the Archdeacon. He too had raised 
his voice without knowing it, and several 
people looked up, who were not at the mo- 
ment engaged in active conversation of 
their own. The owner of that name, for 
his part, also turned his face towards the 
upper end of the table. He was sick of the 
suspense and continued endurance, and by 
this time was ready to rush upon his fate. 

“Did any one call me?” he said; and 
there was a little pause, and the company in 
general fixed its regard upon those three 
people with a sense that something remark- 
able was going on among them, though it 
could not tell what or why. 

“The Archdeacon wants to make your 
acquaintance,” said Miss Marjoribanks. 
“Mr. Cavendish—Mr. Beverley. There, 
you know each other; and when we are 

one you can talk to each other, if you 
ike,” Lucilla added ; “ but in the mean time 
you are too far off, and J want the Arch- 
deacon. He is so much liked in Carling- 
ford,” she continued, lowering her voice. 
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“ You can’t think how glad we are to have 
_him back again. I am sure if you only 
knew him better”—said Miss Marjori- 
banks. As for the Archdeacon, words 
could not give any idea of the state of his 
mind. He ate his dinner sternly after that, 
and did not look at anything but his plate. 
He consumed the most exquisite plats, the 
tenderest wings of chicken and morsels of 
pat¢, as if they had been his personal en- 
emies. For, to tell the truth, he felt the 
tables altogether turned upon him, and was 
confounded, and did not know what it could 
mean. 

It was the General who took up Mr. 
Beverley’s abandoned place in the conver- 
sation. The gallant soldier talked for two 
with the best will in the world. He talked 
of Cavendish, and all the pleasant hours 
they had spent together, and what a good 
fellow he was, and how much the men in 
the club would be amused to hear of his do 
mesticity. It wasa kind of talk very natu- 
ral to a man who found himself placed at 
table between his friend’s sister, and, as he 
supposed, his friend’s future bride. And 
naturally the Archdeacon got all the ben- 
efit. As for Lucilla, she received it with 
the most perfect grace in the world, and 
saw all the delicate points of the General’s 


wit, and appreciated him so thoroughly that 
he felt half inclined to envy Cavendish. 
“ By Jove ! he is the luckiest fellow I know,” 
General Travers said ; and probably it was 
the charms of his intelligent and animated 
conversation that kept the ladies so long at 
table. Mrs. Chiley, for her part, did not 


know what to make of it. She said after- 
wards that she kept looking at Lucilla until 
she was really quite ashamed; and though 
she was at the other end of the table, she 
could see that the poor dear did not enjoy 
her dinner. It happened, too, that when 
they did move at last, the drawing-room 
was fuller than usual. Everybody had 
come that evening—Sir John, and ‘some 
others of the county people, who only 
came now and then, and without any ex- 
ception everybody in Carlingford. And 
Lucilla certainly was not herself for the 
first half-hour. She kept close to the door, 
and regarded the staircase with an anxious 
countenance. When she was herself at 
the helm of affairs, there was a certain se- 
curity that everything would go on tolera- 
bly — but nobody could tell what a set of 
men left to themselves might or might not 
do. Perhafs, after all, this was the most 
dreadful moment of the evening. Mrs. 
Mortimer was in the drawing-room, hidden 
away under the curtains of a window, 
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knowing nobody, speaking to nobody, and 
in astate of mind to commit suicide with 
pleasure; but Miss Marjoribanks, though 
she had cajoled her into that martyrdom, 
took no notice of Mrs. Mortimer. She was 
civil, it is true, to her other guests, but 
there could not be a doubt that Lucilla was 
horribly preoccupied, and in a state of mind 
quite unusual to her. “I am sure she is 
not well,” Mrs. Chiley said, who was watch- 
ing her from afar. “I saw that she did not 
eat any dinner” —and the kind old lady 
got up slowly and extricated herself from 
the crowd, and put herself in motion as best 
she could, to go to her young friend’s aid. 

It was at this moment that Lucilla turned 
round radiant upon the observant assem- 
bly. The change occurred in less than a 
moment, so suddenly that nobody saw the 
actual point of revolution. Miss Marjori- 
banks turned round upon the company and 
took Mr. Cavendish’s arm, who had just 
come up-stairs. ‘“ There is a very, very old 
friend of yours in the corner who wants to 
see you,” said Lucilla; and she led him 
acro:s the room as a conqueror might have 
led a captive. She took him through the 
crowd, to whom she dispensed on every side 
her most gracious glances. “I am coming 
directly,” Miss Marjoribanks said — for nat- 
urally she was called on all sides. What 
most people remarked at this moment was, 
that the Archdeacon, who had also come in 
with the other gentlemen, was standing 
very sullen and lowering at the door, 
watching that triumphal progress. And 
it certainly was not Lucilla’s faulc if Mrs. 
Chiley and Lady Richmond, and a few 
other ladies, were’ thus led to form a false 
idea of the state of affairs. “ [ suppose it is 
all right between them at last.” Lady Rich- 
mond said, not thinking that Barbara Lake 
was standing by and heard her. According 
to appearances, it was all perfectly right 
between them. Miss Marjoribanks, trium- 
phant, led Mr. Cavendish all the length of 
the room to the corner where the widow 
sat among the curt.ins, and the Archdeacon 
looked on with a visible passion, and jealous 
rage, which were highly improper in a 
clergyman, but yet which were exciting to 
see. And this was how the little drama 
was to conclude, according to Lady Rich- 
mond and Mrs. Chiley, who, on the whole, 
were satisfied with the conclusion. But, 
naturally, there were other people to be 
consulted. There was Mr. Ae so whom 
Mi:s Marjoribanks held in leash, but who 
was not yet subdued; and there was Dr. 
Marjoribanks, who began to feel a little 
curiosity about his daughter’s movements, 
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and did not make them out; and there was 
Barbara Lake, who had begun to blaze 
like atempest with her crimion cheeks and 
black bold eyes. But by this time Lucilla 
was herself again, and felt the reins in her 


hands. When she had deposited Mr. 


Cavendish in safety, she faced round upon 
the malcontents and upon the observers, 
and on the world in general. Now that 
her mind was at rest, and everything under 
her own inspection, she felt herself read y 
and able for all. 
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Ir is not often that we reproduce a mere 
article of news, without comment of our 
own, but we feel it the duty of every Eng- 
lish journalist to give as much publicity as 
possible to the strange and disgraceful facts 
revealed in the following list of American 
Contributions to the Fenian Fund. The 
list itself was found among the papers upon 
the person of one of the Americans who 
were arrested in the Australian, on the 14th 
instant, and has been published among the 
evidence taken at the Castle., Only the 
gravest considerations would induce us to 
depart from the ordinary custom of this 
journal in regard to news, but in presence 
of the impending crisis the case is excep- 
tional. 





Contributions received, or promised, in New York, 
Washington and Boston, to the Fund in aid of | 
the Irish Patriotic Fenians. 


Amount already credited Dollars, 8,937,206 

Hon. Charles Sumner, 1,000 

William Cullen Bryant, 1,000 

Hon. Henry J. Raymond (N. Y. Times), 1,000 

Miss Anna E. Dickinson, 500 

Hon. Horace Greeley (Tribune), 5U0 

Mr. Erastus Brooks (xpress), 500 

James Gordon Bennett, 3,000 

Mr. Prime (Journal of Commerce), 100 

Rev. H. W. Beecher, 1,000 

Lester Wallack, ; 

General Couch, 

General Grant, 

Morton M‘Michael (Philadelphia), 

Judge Ludiow, 

Governor Sharkey, 

Hon. Gi ‘eon Welles, 

Henry W. Longfellow, 

Mrs. D. P. Bowers,’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, 

Bachelors at Astor House Hotel, 

The waiters at Delmonico’s, 

“ Fanny Fern,” pe* N. 2. Willis, Esq., 

Herr Maretzek, 

Messrs. Harper, 

A few Actors at the Bowery, 

Editor of the Adlantic Monthly, 

Washingion Thumb, Esq. (Father of 
General ‘LT. ‘Thumb), 

Arthemus Ward, Esq., 

Hon. Benjamin Wood (Daily News), 





Firemen of the Plugugly Brigade, 

The Bishép of Alabama, 

Edwin Forrest, 

The Davenport Brothers (per D. L. 
Boucicault, Ksq.), 

Bayard Taylor, Esq., 

General Lee, 

The Original Christy. Minstrels, 

President Johnson’s Laundress, 

Phineas Barnum (promised), 

Rev. Brigham Young, 

A few of his Wives, 

Anglodetestator, 


(American papers, please copy.) 
—Punch, 28 October. 


Tue WonperFvut Spring at ANDERSON- 
vitte.—Mr. F. C. Grant, who was a mem- 
ber of Battery A, of the Eleventh Vermont Reg- 
iment, and,who spent four montlis within the 
stockade at Andersonville, gave us a history of 
the wonderful spring that burst out'there, that 
we never remember to have seen in print. Ever 
one, we presume, is aware that the pen in whied 
the prisoners were kept inclosed a swamp 
through which ran a sluggish brook, and from 
this*brook the prisoners received their supply of 
water. This water was never fit to drink in its 
best estate, but: in addition to its natural unfit- 
ness, it ran down by the Rebel camp before it 
entered the stockade, and received the excre- 
ment and filth from that. This, of course, ren- 
dered it intolerable. About the middle of Au- 
gust, 1864, or perhaps a month and a half after 
the Vemont boys entered the stockade, there 
came one day a very heavy thunder shower of 
some forty minutes’ duration ; and from that time 
a spring of pure water burst forth from a sand- 
hill near the dead line, and flowed in such 
quantities as to supply the entire camp of some 
25,000 or 30,000 prisoners. Some of the men 
looked upon this as a direct interposition of 
God for their salvation; and all thought it 
very remarkable for two reasons : — The source 
whence it came, a dry sandy knoll, and the pu- 
rity and quantity of water, it being so unlike 
all other water in that vicinity, even that found 
in wells. This spring continued to send forth 
its pure fountain during the remainder of the 
time our prisoners were kept there, and for 
aught our informant knows, does so to this 
day. Has the day of miracles passed ? — Ver- 
mont Chronicle. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF AMERICA. 


Popuxar delusions are very hard to kill. 
In spite of the experience of the Civil War, 
of the surrender of Mason and Slidell, of 
the terrible persistency displayed during 
three years of constant defeat, thousands of 
Englishmen still believe that the American 
Government is acreature of the popular 
will, has neither purpose, nor authority, nor 
statesmanship, can calculate no chances, an- 
ticipate no dangers, exhibit neither patience 
nor self-respect. Nothing short of a preju- 
dice like this, of a beliet, that is, indepen- 
dent at 6nce of fact and argument, could 
have induced men otherwise wel! informed 
to believe that President Johnson, with 
his army just disbanded, his sailors just paid 
off, his Treasury just opening the last au- 
thorized loan, the South still full of suffer- 
ing, and the West still erying for labour, 
had, without the smallest new provocation, 
selected the approach of winter to declare 
war on France. For the despatch about 
French reinforcements to Mexico palmed 
off in some strange way upon the Times’ 
correspondent amounted to nothing less 
than that. For years past the diplomacy of 
Europe has forgiven tothat of America a 
certain blunt directness and harsh lucidity 
of statement which in the servants of a mon- 
archy would have been thought insulting, 
but in those of a republic was held with 
some bitterness to be only characteristic. 
Mr. Seward has once or twice availed him- 
self of that privilege to its full extent, lec- 
turing European statesmen with the mali- 
cious frankness which friends who at heart 
are not friendly are so apt to display. But 
there are limits of language which Ameri- 
can statesmen are ho more willing to pass 
than European statesmen to overlook, and 
in the despatch attributed to Mr. Seward 
on the Mexican reinforcements those limits 
were altogether left behind. An Emperor 
of the French told that another power will 
not “permit” the despatch of reinforce- 
ments to a French army must despatch them, 
or confess defeat before he has been attack- 
ed, and when the Emperor is a Napoleon 
there is no doubt as to the alternative he 
will choose. Indeed he would have no op- 
tion in the matter. France as a country 
distrusted the Mexican expedition, dislikes 
the outlay on Mexico, and dreads a war with 
the United Statesin which if she has little to 
fear except the loss of an army she has noth~ 
ing whatever to gain, but France is not pre- 
pared to accept orders from any power in* 





existence, nor until defeated from any com- 
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From the Spectator of 21 Oct. 


bination of powers. The simple publication of 
such a despatch would rouse the French sen- 
timent of national honour to a point at which 
all defects in the Imperial policy would be 
forgotten in the urgent demand for satisfac- 
tion. The American Government knows all 
that at least as wellas we do, and the de- 
spatch therefore, had it been written, could 
have had no intention except to provoke a 
war of which no man can perceive the im- 
mediate object. Is it to defend the Monroe 
doctrine? That is neither safer nor less 
safe because President Johnson, refusing to 
recognize Maximilian, awaits a more favour- 
able time for accelerating his departure. Is 
it conquest ? The youth of the South has 
been exhausted in the scarcely-ended strug- 
gle, and it is to the South only that Mexico 
could add new political resources. The 
North, already divided on the claims of four 
millions of black men to political power, 
certainly does not desire to supplement that 
embarrassment by the claims of six millions 
of brown men. Is it war for its own sake, 
as a means of internal conciliation? Pres- 
ident Johnson, Southern as he is, is scarce- 
ly likely to alienate the West, which is 
hungering for labour and freedom of ex- 
port, in order that the South may recom- 
mence the Civil War with some prospect of 
success? Or is it in order to repudiate with 
a decent pretext of insolvency ? The South- 
ern members may be ready to decree such 
a confiscation, but Yankees are not the 
people to commence a war in order to de- 

rive themselves of the possibility of earry- 
ing it on. They like victory, those men, 
as well as we others. Is popular caprice 
the sole motive? Ifthe war has established 
a single fact, it is that the popular will has 
too little power over the Presidential Gov- 
ernment, that the White House does not 
respond quickly enough to the changes in 
public sentiment, that the President instead 
of being a “mandatory,” as the French Re- 
publicans used to say, is only too effective 
aleader. The immense body of waverers 
follow the cue given them from Washington 
so obediently, that Connecticut refuses the 
suffrages to negroes, in opposition to all 
her own principles, because Mr. Johnson 
thinks refusal will smooth the way to re- 
construction. Concede that the North is 
elated with success, so elated that it be- 
lieves it can accomplish all things, and 
still there is no inducement to seek another 
immediate victory. 

We believe that itis possible if prejudice 
is once laid aside, if we once begin to be- 
lieve that Americans are governed like 
other people, by their interests, and their 











passions, and their common sense, to under- 
stand as much of the foreign policy of 
America as of that of any other great nation. 
The “mob power” so often talked about 
simply does not exist, and the private ideas 
or wishes of Mr. Seward or President 
Jobnson will no more make war than the 
ag ideas of Napoleon or M. Drouyn De 

huys. There can be no doubt that the 
war has awakened Americans to a keener 
perception of their own national power, just 
as the revolutionary ‘war awakened Eng- 
lishmen. There can be as little that it has 
created a new impression of the seriousness of 
war, a novel dislike to the burdens it produces, 
a fresh inclination to consider well whether 
the object is worth the cost. A man may 
be strong enough to swim in boots, but still 
boots do not increase his strength. Under 
the influence of those two feelings the Gov- 
ernment, whatever its policy or whatever 
its own inclinations, is sure to adopt a some- 
what haughtier tone, a somewhat more in- 
terfering attitude, and a very much graver 
policy of international intercourse. With 
the new power has come also a new sense 
of responsibility, and we shall, we believe, 
for the future see in the policy of the Union 
more of the decision, forbearance, and stead- 
iness of European statesmanship. Indivi- 
dual opinions, and class prejudices, and 
even personal theories will still have their 
weight, as they have in Europe, but the 
current will be both deeper and less noisy. 
An injury or an insult will be avenged more 
strongly, a war commenced with greater 
hesitation. Internal affairs, again, instead 
of becoming simpler have grown more com- 
plicated; there are more obstacles to rash 
external decisions than ever there were be- 
fore. There is a legend that President Mad- 
ison declared war on England while playing 
at chess, but President Johnson has to con- 
sider how Southern prosperity is to be re- 
invigorated without markets, how the West 
would bear the stoppage of immigration, 
how the people whose currency is still one- 
third below par will endure further taxation 
and expense. He has to think if he invades 
Canada whether he wants three millions 
more of disaffected white, if he enters Mex- 
ico how he is to control six millions more 
of disaffected coloured folk. It is im- 
possible for him to act on impulse, even 
were he impulsive, and to attempt now a 
work which can be performed at any time, 
or to attempt it without preparation, would 
be impulsive to foolishness. To fight Eng- 
land now would be to fight France also, for 
Napoleon is sure to seize on the only oppor- 
tunity of realizing his ideas ; to fight France 
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now he must’ organize a new fleet just as 
the old one is dismissed, and reconstruct an 
army scarcely disbanded. On the other 
hand, nothing whatever is lost to the Union 
by waiting. The compensations claims can 
be protracted for ever,and England and 
America have too many points of contact not 
to make war when really desired by either 
side an easy possibility. On the other 
hand, nothing that Maximilian can do can 
make Mexicostrong enongh to defend herself 
against the Union, nothing can happen to 
Napoleon to make him more willing to pro- 
tect Mexico than he now is, when protec- 
tion is a vital necessity to the new régime. 
Time is all on the side of the Union, 
which does not expect to grow weaker, but 
stronger, and time therefore its rulers are 
almost certain to take. They may desire to 
punish England for neutrality, or France 
for invading Mexico, but with their new 
conviction of strength and novel steadiness 
of policy they will be more ready than ever 
to postpone those great undertakings. 

hat is all into which politicians need 
inquire, all into which, had America a sep- 
arate language, they would dream of inquir- 
ing. Who thinks of speculating for State 
purposes on the policy France may pursue 
when the Empire has passed away, or of in- 
quiring in what temper Russia may be four 
or five years hence? It is sufficient that 
France at present has neither cause for war 
nor interest in waging it, that Russia cannot 
as yet attempt the conquest of India. When 
France has cause she may fight, but the 
circumstances will not be those of to-day ; 
before Russia is prepared any change in 
our position or hers may have occurred. To 
reason as from a fixed fact that America 
will disturb the world and throw back civi- 
lization simply because she may hereafter 
find a favourable opportunity is not only un- 
wise, but is a want of wisdom we never show 
in observing the movements of any other 





power. We never suppose that a French- 
man will cut off his nose to spite his face, 
and why should the far shrewder Yankee 
doit? To talk ‘of national bitterness as 
the only cause of war is opposed to all facts. 
England and France were as jealous from 
1815 to 1851 as England and America are 
now, and still the peace was kept ; Germans 
and French are more contemptuous, and 
still both countries refrain from conflict. 
A struggle of course may come, — after the 
sudden development of new military power 
it usually does come, — but to consider that 
because it may come therefore a great pow- 
er will choose the exact moment most incons 


























venient to itself, is to deny the existence 
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of foresight in the management of public 
affairs. “We believe that the governing 
class in the United States feels keenly the 
value of two or three years of rest, and that 
until harmony has been restored within, it 
intends to avoid foreign war. To look be- 
yond that for policy is simply to calculate | 
without data. 


From the Spectator of 21 Oct. 
LORD PALMERSTON. 


A Great historic figure has disappeared | 
from English political life with the death of | 
Lord Palmerston; and when we have said 
this we have by no means expressed a mere- 
ly imaginative or sentimental sense of loss, 
for in losing the recognition and distinct 
significance which attach to great names, 
England unquestionably loses also power. 
What it would be to a private person to find 
the meaning of his past life, however insignif- 
icant, suddenly obliterated frgm the minds 
of his acquaintances, — what it would be to 
us as a nation were the influence of our 
statesmen suddenly reduced to the same 
level as that of the American Johnsons, 
Sewards, Welleses, and Stantons, the stroke 
of whose pens can move indeed a_ physical 
power almost as great, if not greater than 
our own, but whose names carry with them 
as yet no associations much more persuasive 
than so many labels for the intelligent engi- 
neers of enormous trains of physical force, 
— that it is in part, though only, of course, 
in part, when the man who embodied to 
other nations, far more than any half-dozen 
of our statesmen, our recent political history 
and national aims, vanishes from the scene. 
England is not weakened except by losing 
the judgment and experience of one man, 
but the impression which the name of Eng- 
land makes on the. minds of other Courts, 
Cabinets, and peoples suddenly shrinks in 
fulness of meaning, becomes a blanker as- 
semblage of political possibilities, stirring 
fewer memories and exciting less distinct 
expectations than before. Think only what 
Lord Palmerston represented in relation to 
English foreign policy. To Belgium he 
stood in the attitude of political parent, and 
it is said, with what truth we do not know, 
that the name of Belgium was on his lips 
during the occasional wandering of his last 
few hours of exhaustion; to Greece he 
stood somewhat in the position of “ those 
fathers of our flesh” who take the right of 
chastening what they have in some measure 
called imto existence. To Portugal he rep- 
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resented the services of a generous guardian 
and of a steady enemy to one of her most 
detestable usurpers; to Spain, the friend of 
Spanish freedom.and Spanish independence 
against the overwhelming influence of 
France ; to Italy he represented the warm- 
est sympathies with her national aspirations, 
and a share by no means insignificant in the 
elevation of the Piedmontese monarchy and 
arms to a position in Europe from which it 
became possible to strike a blow for unity; 
to Austria he represented a curious mixture 
of traditions, some of them conciliatory, 
many of them menacing, all of them didactic ; 
to Turkey he was as “ the shadow of a great 
rock,” saving her from imminent destruction ; 
to Russia he was a once defeated, often 
thwarted, but on the whole a formidable 
and triumphant foe ; to Prussia a stumbling- 
block and an offence; to France an ally 
who had once and again gained her influence 
in Europe, who knew her strength and 
greatly valued her aid, but who never hesi- 
tated to countermine her intrigues and 
revenge her breaches of faith when he 
found her betraying the popular cause on 
behalf of which he had sought her alliance. 
In all these countries the name of England 
recalled immediately the actions and the 
wishes of Palmerston, and when there was 
talk of the purposes of England the chief 
element in their calculations was the proba- 
ble state of mind of him whom we have 
lost. There are no doubt others remaining, 
one at least whose name is often on their 
lips, and with some of whose views they are 
familiar ; but in losing Lord Paimerston we 
have lost a real part of our acknowledged 
significance in the councils of Europe, and 
shall exercise, at first, less influence over 
the imagination even of statesmen in foreign 
Courts than we have wielded for the lagt 
half-century. And for the most part, we 
believe, though not perhaps completely, the 
foreign influence we have thus lost was a 
useful and wholesome influence, which gave 
us much power for good and little for evil. 

It is true, however, of Lord Palmerston, 
as of most of the historic figures of the 
political era to which he belonged, that the 
very education and the very qualities which 
fitted him to exercise a wide influence 
abroad, diminished the depth of his influence 
over home affairs. The politicians to whom 
nations are habitually the units of calcula- 
tion rarely base their view of the recipro- 
cal duties of different elements of the same 
nation on the highest grounds. They are 
so accustomed to those larger and vaguer 
principles of expediency, like “balance of 
power ” for instance, on which alone, in the 
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absence of positive contracts, you can build 
international policy, that they are always in 
danger of overlooking the minuter and 
closer relations of interdependence between 
the various constituents of the same national 
society and State, which give rise to the 
higher sentiments of political justice and 
equity. Lord Palmerston’s political charac- 
ter was moulded in what we may call the 
international period, before the end of the 
great war, when politics meant almost the 
same as policy. ‘he feeling for the deeper 
obligations between various classes, founded 
less on mere interest than on the knowledge 
of the mutual injuries each is capable of 
inflicting, and the mutual help each is capa- 
ble of giving to the other, came later, when 
the more superficial but more noisy quarrels 
of the nations had been partly settled. 
Lord Palmerston always applied the easier 
principle of external expediency to these 
deeper and narrower questions. “ Although 
I wish the Catholic claims to be considered,” 
he said as early as 1813, “ I never will ad- 
mit these claims to stand upon the ground of 
right. To maintain that the Legislature of 
a country has not the right to impose such 
political disabilities on any class of the com- 
munity as it may deem necessary for the 
welfare and safety of the whole, would be 
to strike at once at the fundamental princi- 
ples on which civilized government is found- 
ed. If I thought the Catholics were asking 
for their rights, I for one would not go into 
committee.” So, too, when the question of 
Reform came on, he wasalways for giving a 
little, early, in order to prevent the demand 
for much, later on. “I supported all the 
proposals for limited reform,” he said, “ be- 
cause I clearly foresaw that if they were 
refused we should be obliged to have re- 
course to wider and more extensive changes,” 
and the same line of policy — policy in the 
Foreign-Office sense — was always taken by 
Lord Palmerston in discussing the questions 
of the deepest interest touching constitution- 
al reform. Hence the grasp he had of home 
affairs, and the influence he exercised in 
relation to them, was much slighter than 
that of some of his younger colleagues. To 
the end, — indeed never more than during 
the Ministry closed by his death, — Lord 
Palmerston carried himself towards domestic 
questions in the same diplomatic attitude, 
—rather weighing the strength of the de- 
mand for change, and the price of satisfying 
that demand, than entering into its intrinsic 
justice. ILence he never yet was the repre- 
sentative of any intense or even eager 
party, on domestic questions. A mild re- 
former so long as the malaise of society due 





to electoral abuses was vividly distinguish- 
able, he was a cypher in the great Reform 
agitation; a mild free trader, with very 
clear perceptions of the general argument 
on which free trade rested, he never took 
high ground enough to be otherwise than 
a cypher in the great free-trade agitation. 
He was a statesman of the telescopic school 
rather than the microscopic; who grasped 
the sweeping outlines, but never went deep- 
Pi enough into the organic relations of vital 

omestic questions to satisfy the strong 
feelings and intense perceptions of those 
who discussed them on the basis of right 
and wrong. Thestudy of wide internation- 
al questions is scarcely a good preparatory 
school for the narrower, deeper, more con- 
crete politics of a nation in rapid growth. 
Lord Palmerston first gained the ascendant 
when the nation became an undivided unit 
in time of war and all interior questions had 
been laid to rest. And during peace he 
kept it, chiefly because the peace was an 
armed peace, in which external and inter- 
national relations were of far more impor- 
tance than the interior relations of @ass 
with class. 

And the same training which determined 
his province as a statesman, determined also 
his peculiar power. He was above all thin 
a masculine, lucid man of the world, phan 
ing to men’s interests and honour rather 
than either their passions, conscience, or 
their sentiments. There was a good hard 
grain in everything he said and everything 
he did. What a public school boy is to a 
homebred boy, that was Lord Palmerston 
to most other English politicians. Nothing 
was more characteristic than the way he 
pushed aside considerations which he 
thought womanish. When Mr. Disraeli - 
in 1859 complained of the language used 
towards the Tory Government as ungeneie 
ous or unfair, — Lord Palmerston asked if 
they were a pack of children, to come whin- 
ing because they had received the usual 
blows of party fight instead of giving back 
as good as they got. When he was charged 
in 1848 with neglecting the old alliances of 
England, he replied sharply,“ As to the 
romantic notion that nations or governments 
are much or permanently influenced by 
friendships, and God knows what, why I 
say that those who maintain those romantic 
notions, and apply the intercourse of indi- 
viduals to the intercourse of nations, are 
indulging in a vaindream. The only thing 
which makes one government follow the 
advice and yield to the counsel of another 
is the hope of benefit to accrue from adopt- 
ing it, or the fear of the consequences of 
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opposing it.” And he acted on the principle. 

e was sometimes given credit for an 
extravagantly French policy because it was 
his first policy, and his last, and because he 
thought it our interest to be the first to 
recognize Louis Napoleon after the coup d’ 
état. But no English statesman ever gave 
France harder blows, or shook her off more 
easily when he saw that she showed no 
respect for this country’s interests. No pet 
methods of international action were ever 
allowed to override the clear, bold counsels 
of policy. Lord Palmerston was not a man 
to let his favourite instruments mould his 
ends. No doubt he stuck by the acts of 
his subordinates on principle, — for he knew 
that he could never get masculine and inde- 
pendent agents if he disowned all their 
errors and availed himself only of their hits. 
The same necessity which makes fidelity to 
personal engagements the first point in the 
world’s code of honour, made it one of the 
first in Lord Palmerston’s code of policy. 
But though he would defend an agent who 
had blundered in the due exercise of his 
respgnsibility, he never allowed a mere 
mode of action te influence him after it had 
ceased to be efficient. He threw over a 
useless alliance with as much alacrity as if 
the language of friendship, which between 
nations only covered decently, he thought, 
the promptings of national self-interest, had 
never been used. 

The same habit of mind, however, which 
made him thus bold, decisive, vigorous in 
dealing with the clear interests of men, gave 
a certain baldness and inefficiency to his 
style in dealing with those half-moral, half- 
sentimental sides of life, which press them- 
selves upyn the public speaker. Nothing 
could afford a greater contrast than speeches 
of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, on 
any subject whatever, say, Italy, or com- 
merce, or peace. Lord Palmerston’s speech 
was, so to say, all skeleton, — the dry bones 
of clear self-interest just peeping through a 
little ineffective flesh of oratorical terms. 
Mr. Gladstone’s is all living nerve and tissue, 
with perhaps even too little indication of the 
hard bone beneath. This it was that made 
Lord Palmerston’s not unfrequent theologi- 
cal dissertations and eloquent moral senti- 
ment so grotesque; when, for instance, the 
* Catholic disabilities were repealed, he said 
that the labours of that session would form 
“ a monument — not of the crime or ambi- 
tion of man — not of the misfortunes or con- 
vulsions of society —but of the calm and 
deliberate operation of Benevolent Wisdom 
watching the good of the human race.” 
Lord Palmerston’s feeling was always bald. 
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There was no natural growth of sentiment 
about public questions in his mind, and 
when the conventions of society required 
something of that sort to be said, he said it 
with a schoolboy’s vague general impres- 
sions of the “ sort of thing” that was wanted. 
But his humour was not bald, for it was a 
compound of perfect ease and presence of 
mind with real enjoyment of the give and 
take of society. A Prime Minister who, 
though not without aristocratic hauteur, 
could put off, or rather who never put on, 
the grandeur of State, who not only had no 
shade of the late Sir Robert Peel’s middle- 
class pompousness, but felt all the lively 
personal situations in the House of Com- 
mons as if they were opportunities for good- 
humoured enjoyment in his own private 
circle, could not but have a rare fascina- 
tion of his own. No great Minister except 
himself would have thought of putting 
down a tiresome catechist like Mr. Darb 
Griffith when he inquired if a junior Lord- 
ship of the Treasury were really vacant, 
and if it was Her Majesty’s intention to fill 
it up, by replying gravely that it was no 
doubt vacant, that it was certainly Her 
Majesty’s intention to fill it up, and then in 
mimic telegraph suddenly offering to place 
it at his disposal if he could be bought at 
that price. No public man of equally hard 
grain had ever so much real vivacity. 

He was stronger than the men who sur- 
vive him. To him the world had been 
really a public school, and it had made him 
what he was by its discipline. Cooler and 
more sagacious than Lord Derby, far more 
solid and more sane than Mr. Disraeli, less 
petty and more generous than Lord Russell, 
sounder and keener than Mr. Gladstone, 
England will surely have occasion to regret 
his hardy mind and high spirit. A genera- 
tion of more limited, more sensitive, and 
perhaps richer-minded statesmen will possi- 
bly succeed him, but a bolder historic figure 
will scarcely find its place among English 
statesmen of the second order, than that of 
the great Minister we have last. 





From the Spectator of 21 Oct. 
THE VACANT PREMIERSHIP. 


Ir will be weeks, it may be months, be- 
fore the magnitude of the event of Wed- 
nesday is fully apprehended by the country. 
It is not simply Lord Palmerston who has 
died, but a Ministry which has expired, a 
cycle of political history which has come to 
a termination. Lord Palmerston represent- 














ed, indeed he by himself almost was the po- 
litical interregnum, the period which divided 
the active past from the yet more active 
future. Whig by position and Tory by pre- 
possessions, aristocrat in grain yet the fa- 
vourite of the middle class, distrustful of 
popular sovereignty yet trusted by the body 
of the people, he was of all statesmen the 
one for an interregnum in ideas —the 
coachman who could best hold the reins 
in the middie of a “ block” which demand- 
ed careful driving, but no high speed of 
progress. His function ends with the man 
who performed it so well. Even before he 
died there were signs abroad that the pause 
in affairs was drawing to a close, and now 
that he is gone there is no one who could 
fill his special position, even if the nation 
desired to see it filled. There is no one on 
whom his mantle has descended, no one who 
can rule, and rule satisfactorily, without ap- 
pealing to ideas, or exciting hopes, or mov- 
ing forward, or moving backwards, or doing 
anything except meet skilfully the home or 
foreign emergency of the hour, no one for 
whom Tories will vote, yet whom Liberals 
are unwilling to displace. The bond be- 
tween parties was his life, with his life it 
has fallen through ; and once again the old 
combatants, whose struggles have lasted 
centuries and their truces years, the advo- 
cates of change and the admirers of the 
past, descend ungloved into the arena. By 
a strange irony of circumstances peace ends 
with the life of one who was a man of 
war from his youth up, and as the figure of 
the great advocate of peace becomes more 
visible before the crowd, the struggle begins 
to recommence. The lull is over, and al- 
ready all men are arguing eagerly on the 
fitness of leaders for the coming campaign, 
arguing all the more bitterly because there 
exists, to the rage of one side and the grati- 
fication of the other, one fixed datum. 
Speculate as they may and combine as they 
will, one unalterable fact remains patent to 
all politicians — the key of the crisis is the 
position which Mr. Gladstone chooses to 
take or can be prevailed on to accept. The 
section of his party which decries him, the 
section which ‘distrusts him, the section 
which fears him, each while proposing its 
own combination admits— angrily, or re- 
lunctantly, or wearily, it may be, but still 
fully — that without Mr. Gladstone a pro- 
gressive Ministry cannot now be formed. 
He ought therefore logically to be the 
head of the Government, which without 
him could have no existence, and were he 
a self-seeking statesman he might, in spite 
of all opposing circumstances, grasp the great 
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rize at once. He has x to say, as Sir 
Robert Peel once said, “I will not serve 
again,” and every Ministry which has not 
him for its head, except Lord Derby’s, must 
collapse, his coleagues must cheerfully or 
sullenly choose whether they will yield the 
victory to their rival or their foes. Earl 
Russell, Lord Granville, the Duke of Som- 
erset, Lord Clarendon, name whom you 
will—and it is a melancholy sign that no 
commoner save Mr. Gladstone is so much as 
named — his one essential condition will still 


be that Mr. Gladstone shall lead the Lower — 


House. The man whom every competitor 
says must be second may if he pleases be 
first, and not to please argues no smal] mag- 
namity. The leadership of the House of 
Commons is often said to be equivalent to 
the Premiership, but it is not. Lord Pal- 
merston himself declared that custom had 
created a constitutional distinction, which 
he defined before a Committee of the House 
of Commons nearly in these words : —“ If 
the Premier differs with his colleagues they 
resign, but he does not,” and the office car- 
ries with it even more than is involved in 
the exercise of this highest patronage. The 
Premier, unless utterly weak, gives the tone 
to the Government, represents it abroad, is 
at home credited if not with its separate 
measures, at least with its general direction, 
can always moderate the initiative he may 
be compelled to accépt. When he is really 
strong as Lord Palmerston was strong, 
as Mr. Gladstone would be strong, he does 
in fact do what he seems to do, and to re- 
sign the prospect of the one luxury of 
statesman — visible initiative power—re- 
quires in a statesman conscious of strength no 
light self-control. We believe that it will be 
displayed by Mr. Gladstone, and that for 
the interest alike of the country and the 
Liberal party it is better it should be dis- 
played. The want of the country is not 
only a strong and progressive Minister, but 
a strong and progressive Goverment, and a 
Cabinet in which Mr. Gladstone’s policy is 
tempered by that of men sounder on foreign 
politics, on clerical questions, and possibly 
on the franchise, will possess a strength 
which his own Ministry would lack. It may 
not be more moderate but it will seem more 
moderate to the country, and men are ruled 
by their impressions at least as much as 
by their experience. Even strong Liberals 
feel that to see every Continental paper 
announcing that “the policy of abstention 
has triumphed in England,” America suspi- 
cious of the man who declared her already 
dismembered, the High Church exulting in 
its prospects of patronage, and workmen 
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demanding household suffrage, as “ prom- 
ised” by the First Minister, would be draw- 
backs to their pleasure at their leader's ac- 
cession to power. They want his ideas to 
rule, and not his crotchets. As it is certain 
that no subordinate could temper the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone as Premier, he must have 
a chief, and there are, if we set aside vague 
speculations, but three probable names — 
Earl Russell, Lord Granville, and the Duke 
of Somerset, and of the three Ear] Russell 
is foremost in the race. He has been Pre- 
mier, he is the natural chief of the great 
Whig connection sti!l so powerful in the 
House, he is trusted by sections of the Liber- 
als who distrust Mr. Gladstone — for exam- 
ple, the Non-conformists — and he can, if any 
man can, temper the exercise of his great 
colleague’s strength. Mr. Gladstone, more- 
over, may serve without discredit under a 
statesman who held high office before he 
himself had a beard, whose reputation is 
still high throughout Europe, and with 
whose ends at least, if not his means, he him- 
self cordially agrees. The Duke of Som- 
erset, though frequently named in political 
circles, would be a surprise to the public, 
and would require, to be thoroughly effi- 
cient, a leader of the Lower House less in- 
dependent than Mr. Gladstone, while to 
Lord Granville, so often named, there may 
be one fatal objection. Self-abnegation has 
limits, and it is by no means certain that 
either Mr. Gladstone or Earl Russell could 
consent to serve under one who, however 
popular, has been distinguished rather as 
courtier than statesman, and who is young- 
er than himself both in years and in office. 
There is an etiquette in official asin private 
life, which it js often painful to disregard, 
and the henllvbenn general who gives way 
‘ at once to seniority often frets under a su- 
percession by favour, however purely nom- 
imal. Earl Russell would seem to be the 
inevitable Premier, and a Russell-Gladstone 
Cabinet, supported at once by the old 
Whigs, the “ Liberals” properly so called, 
and the Radicals, ought to be able, 
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and would be able, to face the great defec- 
tion certain to foilow Lord Palmerston’s 
decease. They will be all the more able 
if Mr. Gladstone insists upon carrying into 
the Cabinet some strength besides his owa, 
if the junction of Peelites and Whigs which 
gave us Lord Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment becomes a junction of Whigs with Mr. 
Gladstone’s friends. , 

The secret of power lies there now, as it 
lay in the time of Pitt, in a union between 
the Liberal aristocracy, or hereditary 
Whigs, and the representatives of the mass 
of the people. Their alliance, whenever it 
has occurred, has always proved irresistible, 
and the opportunity for such alliance is now 
at hand. It is suggested that the country 
will prefer a minimum of change, that in 
fact the Premiership alone needs to be filled ; 
and this might be good policy, if the major- 
ity secured for Lord Palmerston could be 
relied on for his successor. It is, however, 
nearly certain that it cannot, and the new 
Premier will be wise to take the opportunity 
afforded by a great event to form a Minis- 
try which shall be recognized by the coun- 
try and by Europe as a strong one. There 
is a necessity for new blood, and the House 
of Commons, impatient of the preference 
shown tothe Lords when the Premier sat 
on its benches, is not likely to endure the 
absence of the Ministers for War, Foreign 
Affairs, and the Navy, and of the Premier 
besides. Mr. Gladstone will require debat- 
ing support in the Commons, support which 
in any serious emergency neither Sir 
George Grey nor Sir Charles Wood is com- 
petent to give. Some re-organization is in- 
evitable, and we trust that in making it the 
new Premier will consider nothing except 
the right of the country to the ablest Gov- 
ernment obtainable, and of the party toa 
complete representation. Past services de- 
mand consideration whenever it is clearly 
proved that they do not stand in the way 
of that first of national interests —a Gov- 
ernment which can rely on the support of 
the House of Commons. 





TO LUCY. 
6 Nov., 1865. 
Four bright summers! What have they 
brought, 
What fair gifts to our little one ? 
Never a trouble or care or thought, 
But merry gladness from sun to sun ; 
Leaving their bloom on her cheek so fair, 
And hiding their gold in her sunny hair. 


Four keen winters have spread: their snows 
Over the earth since our darling came, 





Rounding each year to its perfect close, 
Adding new strength to her tiny frame. 

Nameless graces and winning ways 

Came as the gift of their clear bright days. 


Guard our treasure, O Saviour dear ! 

“ Changes and chances ” this life shall bring ; 
Yet wherever her path lie here, 

Fold her safely beneath Thy wing : 
Kept by thy guidance from cares and fears, 
Lead her, Lord, through the coming year. . 


M.E. W. 





THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. 


From the Examiner, 14th October. 

THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. 

WE were the first to doubt the expedi- 
ency or possibility of the great Canadian 
Confederation. That project was, on its 
first announcement, so loudly welcomed 
by the press in general that we somewhat 
misdoubted our judgment in objecting to it. 
But time has rolled on, and a large portion 
of the press, if not the majority, has come 
‘to feel and put forth the very scruples 
which we at first ventured to pronounce. 

We said at the time that if the Con- 
federation of British America was a military 
measure against the United States it was 
not calculated to be effectual. The Ameri- 
cans would have full choice of the point of 
attack, and the time of it, and could easily 
choose both in such a manner as to preclude 
the ocean provinces from furnishing any 
aid to the internal provinces, and vice versa. 
If there were doubts of our ability to de- 
fend the Canadians, or enable them to de- 
fend themselves, there could be none what- 
ever of our ability to defend the capital, 
the mines, and the provinces of Nova 
Scotia. For these and more reasons than 
it is desirable to dwell upon, we questioned 
the policy of our favouring the idea of a 
Confederation. 

That it would not make the entire group 


of colonies stronger against the only enemy 
which could assail them was apparent. But 
it-was also apparent that the Confederation, 
if weak against the Americans, would be 


very strong against ourselves. Supposing 
the Confederation formed even in project, 
there was really nothing with regard to 
those great regions which we could pru- 
dently yefuse. If the Confederation, even 
whist yetin posse, demanded to be allowed 
to purchase the Hudson’s Bay territory, 
how could.it be refused? If they sought 
to stretch their jurisdiction all over the 
continent to the Pacific, including British 
Columbia, would it be wise to raise the 
question of our maintaining that territory in- 
dependent? All these things have been asked, 
all these things have been yielded. And what 


have we got in exchange? Nothing; not 
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the Confederation, nor the certainty of 
Canada’s exerting itself to the utmost for 
the purpose of defence. We have promised, 
ceded territory, and shown the Canadians 
very clearly that we hold to them merely 
for pride and honour’s sake. They know 
us, our intentions, our pusillanimity, our 
economy, and, at the same time, our desire 
to retain the name of an empire, and our 
higgling to preserve even that at the least 
possible cost and risk. What is union, what 
are sovereignty and allegiance worth, upon 
such conditions ? 

The Canadians are, however, anxious for _ 
the Confederation. It must be important 
for them to direct and become completely 
masters of the maritime States. These do 
not see the matter in the same light. What 
are our gains, they ask, by having our in- 
terests and counsels merged in those of 
Montreal or Ottawa? They are under the 
American thrall; New Brunswick is not. . 
New Brunswick, with the greatest sacrifice, 
could not save the Canadians from what- 
ever fate or sovereignty they might assign 
thereunto. But New Brunswick may wish 
to be mistress of its own fate, and not find 
itself thrown, as a waif or a make-weight, 
into a bargain or a surrender which would 
annihilate it. We are not surprised at the 
objections of the provinces, but more sur- 
prised that we should make so light of them. 

What is the last news we hear from 
Upper Canada? It is that all the strong 
arms and sturdy fellows are hieing to the 
United States, attracted by the great want 
and high rewards offered to labour. The 
New Brunswickers do not participate in 
that dangerous temptation. But we would 
throw them into it by facilitating not only 
their political union, but their physical 
junction through communication with the 
interior by an expensive and unremunerat- 
ing railway. We have gone so far in the 
business that we cannot now turn upon the 
Canadians and ry them nay; but it is 
really too weak of England to be meddling, 
and preaching, and paying for what is 
clearly no English advantage, but some- 
thing, in all probability, quite the contrary. 





M. Paris, of Paris, has made one more ef- 
fort to supersede the ordinary playing cards 
with a new set, having some artistic beauty and 
some little sense. His pack is called an histor- 
ical series, and the designs are certainly fanci- 
ful and poetical. Whether they will be attract- 


ive to whist-players may be doubted ; but they 
are certainly an ornament to a drawing-room 
table, and we can imagine ladies and children 
liking them very much better than the conven- 
tional cards. 





NEUROPATHY.” 


From the Saturday Review, 2d Oct. 
NEUROPATHY.* 


(Cholera like Sea-Sickness.) 


Tue few cases cf sholera at Southampton, 
and the fierce little outburst at Epping, 
may very probably not be the precursors of 
an immediate epidemic attack, but they are, 
or should be, a warning to all people, pro- 
fessional or other, to put themselves and 
their patients in a position of defence, and 
to furbish up the fo ype examine the new 
weapons by which it is proposed to meet the 
disease. The hint becomes the more sig- 
nificant from the marked similarity of the 
cholera-track of the present year to that 
which has on former o¢casions been fol- 
lowed, after a twelvemonth’s interval, by a 
regular invasion of epidemic cholera. ‘The 
subject may be discussed the more safely 
now because the real danger is probably at 
a distance, and there is little risk of excit- 
ing a mischievous panic. Nothing is better 
settled about cholera than that its cause and 
character have not been understood. Most 
physicians will tell you, as a convenient 
rough guess, that it is a disease of the blood, 
which is certainly true in the sense that no 
attack of cholera ever occurs without a 
strange corruption of the blood accompany- 
ing it. Whether this is the real cause of 
the disease, or merely an incidental symp- 
tom, is a question to which past experience 
has not supplied an answer. All the theories 
of the action of animalcules, or of the malefic 
influence of air or water, equally fail of 
proof, the only well authenticated result of 
observation being that cholera rejoices in 
low levels, and commonly, though by no 
means universally, avoids the hills. This is 
not much for medical science to have found 
out about a disease which has been familiar in 
India as long as we have known the country, 
and has been naturalized all over Europe 
for more than thirty years. The legitimate 
inference from this negative condition of 
medical knowledge on the subject is that 
every new suggestion as-to the nature and 
cause of the malady which is based on 
scientific grounds deserves to be considered 
as a possible solution of an enigma which 
has hitherto puzzled the faculty. Such a 
suggestion, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing scheme of treatment, has been put 
forward by Dr. Chapman ; and though ex- 
perience alone can demonstrate its accuracy, 


* Diarrhea and Cholera ; their Origin, Prozi- 
mate Cause, and Cure, through the agency of the 
Nervous System, dy Means of Ice. By John Chap- 
man, M.D. Triibner & Co. 

Sea-Sicknss, its Nature and Treatment, By 
John Chapman, M.D. Triibner & Co. 
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it is based upon a general theory so free 
from mere ,empiricism, and so remarkably 
accordant With the ripest physiological doc- 
trines, as to merit the most careful exami- 
nation on the part of all students and prac- 
titioners of the art of medicine. Dr. 
Chapman does not come forward with an 
isolated nostrum for the cure of cholera, 
but his doctrine of the character and treat- 
ment of this disease is only a branch of a 
much wider theory as to the cause of 4 
great variety of maladies and the curative 
agency by which they can best be overcome. 
A brief account of the general doctrine is 
necessary to render the grounds of its ap- 

lication to the particular case of cholera 
intelligible. 

It is beyond dispute that local or general 
hyperemia or anemia is an incident, if not 
a cause, of a very large proportion of all 
known maladies, and any discovery which 
should enable the physician to control at 
will the circulation in any part of the body 
would give him a command over many dis- 
orders which have too often baffled the 
highest medical skill. To form any opinion 
whether such a power is really attainable, 
the forces which increase and diminish the 
flow of the blood, and with it all vital ac- 
tion, have first to be ascertained. The 
broad doctrine of Harvey, that the blood 
flows through the arteries and back through 
the veins in obedience to the motive power 
of the central pump —the heart — though 
no doubt in the main true, has long been 
seen to be inadequate to the full explana- 
tion of many familiar symptoms. It furnish- 
es no explanation whatever of the cause of 
local inflammation, and is hardly reconcila- 
ble with the actual circulation of the blood 
observed in creatures without a heart, br in 
which the heart does not act as it does in 
the higher animals. Taking Harvey's doc- 
trine as the basis, there must be something 
beyond it to account for local variations in 
the circulating energy in different parts 
of the body at different times, and under 
different circumstances of excitement or 
the reverse. One theory which has been 
started to account for such phenomena at- 
tributes the movement of the blood in great 
measure to a quasi-chemical affinity between 
its particles and the tissues which it con- 
stantly feeds, or, in the case of the lungs, 
between the venous blood and the air which 
is to oxydize it. This doctrine has not yet 
been universally accepted, and can only be 
regarded as an ingenious, though very pos 
sibly an accurate, hypothesis still waitin 
for experimental otalensiien. But if a 
the forces which cause circulation may not 
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be certainly known, little, if any, doubt re- 
mains as to the seat of the power which re- 
strains it within due limits. The well-known 
experiment of cutting the cervical sympa- 
thetic nerve solved this mystery. The in- 
stant effect was to cause dilatation of the 
blood-vessels, increase of blood, and de- 
velopment of all vital faculties in the regions 
connected with the severed nerve. The 
opposite effects are produced by galvaniz- 
ing, and thereby stimulating, the action of 
the nerve. Dr. Chapman infers — and his 
experience seems to show — that the main, 
if not the only, function of the whole sympa- 
thetic system is to act asa sort of break 
upon the circulation through the arteries. 
Stimulate the sympathetic ganglia which 
lie on either side of the — column, and 
instantly, according to Dr. Chapman, a 
corresponding diminution of blood will be 
observed in that region of the body which is 
controlled from the ganglionic centres to 
which the stimulus is applied. Paitially 
paralyze the same nervous system, and its 

ower of contracting the arteries is dim- 
inished ; the vessels dilate, and offer less ob- 
stacle to the passage of blood, the whole 
region affected receives an accession of 
vital energy, and if it has previously been 
suffering from anzmia, the malady and its 
consequences speedily disappear. To a 


great extent this theory is a legitimate and 


almost ufavoidable inference from the 
generally accepted doctrine that the func- 
tion of the sympathetic nerve is to con- 
tract the arteries and limit the flow of blood. 
From the theory to its application is not a 
very long step. Galvanism was known by 
experiment to be an affective stimulant of 
this kind of nervous action, and it was not 
an unreasonable conjecture that heat a 

plied over the sympathetic ganglia welt 
add to their vigour, and that cold would in 
like manner reduce their action. If this 
were so, the physician might deal with the 
circulation dein at pleasure. If any re- 
gion was inadequately supplied with blood, 
it would only be necessary to apply ice to 
the corresponding ganglia, when their o 

eration as self-acting breaks would be de 
minished, the arteries would dilate, and a 
more copious flow of blood would result. 
Hyperemia should, on the same theory, 
yield to the opposite treatment, and any local 
congestion or inflammation ought to be re- 
lieved by applying heat to the governing 
parts of the sympathetie nervous system. 
All this Dr. Sonn says that he has 
abundantly verified, and the detailed cases 
given in his pamphlets seem very like a 
demonstration of his yeneral theory. The 
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common malady of cold feet is said to yield 
invariably to the application of ice to the 
lower regions of the back; and a similar 
treatment is described as giving to the 
physician an almost absolute control over 
the ordinary functional diseases of women. 
This seems to have been the first step 
which Dr. Chapman made in the verifica- 
tion of his doctrine and the development of 
his practise of Neuropathy. But no one 
could doubt that, if the principle was sound, 
a power of controlling the circulation, 
either generally or locally, by the applica- 
tion of heat or cold to the aires 
nervous centres, must be available in the 
treatment of a great variety of diseases. 
Dr.-Chapman is convinced that cholera is 
one of these, and as his theory involves 
some steps which are less obvious than in 
cases where the disorder is palpably anzemia 
or hyperemia of a particular region, it is 
interesting and important to note the path 
by which the conclusion was arrived at. 
One of the early applications which Dr. 
Chapman made of his system of Neuropathy 
was to cases of sea-sickness. It is not at 
first very obvious why ice on the back 
should check a disorder the essence of which 
is not generally supposed to consist in 
anemia, although that is one of its invaria- 
ble accompaniments. It is true that fright- 
ful pallor and cold sweat are among the 
most marked symptoms of sea-sickness, and, 
according to the new theory, this would be 
fairly attributable to excessive action of the 
whole sympathetic system, and might be ex- 
pected to yield to the application of cold 
over the nervous centres. But the other 
symptoms of sea-sickness are not so easily re- 
ferable to the group of nerves, whose action 
(so far as is yet known) is limited to the con- 
trol of the circulation. Dr. Chapman’s ex- 
planation is shortly this. Sea-sickness is it- 
self the result of hypersemia of the spinal cord 
caused by the internal concussions produced 
by the motion of the vessels, and accompa- 
nied by excessive activity of the vaso-motor 
nerves. This derangement not only checks 
the circulation, but propagates itself to the . 
stomach and bowels in some manner not 
very definitely explained, causing the re- 
cognized phenomena of this uncomfortable 
malady. A few very remarkable cases are 
described, in which sea-sickness was abso- 
lutely conquered by the application of ice 
along the spine; and Dr. Chapman was 
not long in inferring that the ordinary 
symptoms of summer diarrhea were them- 
selves due to an analogous cause — namely, 
the over-excitement of the spinal column 
and the corresponding sympathetic system 
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from excessive heat, instead of (as in sea- 
sickness) from excessive motion and con- 
cussion. This hypothesis is also said to 
have been abundantly verified by experi- 
ment, and it was an easy step to bring 
cholera within the same class of disorders. 
In fact, the cramps, the blueness, and the 
collapse which are specially distinctive of 
true Asiatic cholera, suggested at once the 
idea that extremely violent action of the 
vaso-motor nerves was certainly an ac- 
companiment, if not the prime cause, of 
every choleraic attack. Dr. Chapman’s 
hypothesis, founded on these and similar 
considerations, is thus summarized. Chol- 
era, he says, is simply the result of hyper- 
wmia of the spinal and sympathetic nervous 
centres, and belongs to the same order of 
maladies as ordinary diarrhea and _sea- 
sickness. It results from this, that it is not 
contagious or infectious, and that it may be 
averted and cured by the sedative action of 
ice along the spinal region. 

The theory which we have attempted to 
sketch may or may not furnish a solution to 
the much-vexed question, “ What ‘is chol- 
era?” Assuming the foundation to be 


sound, the steps by which sea-sickness, diar- 
rhea, and cholera are brought within the 
class of diseases attributable exclusively 
to spinal hyperemia, though plausible, are 


not entirely conclusive. Enough, however, 
seems to be clearly made out to entitle the 
new curative agent toa careful trial; and 
whatever doubts may be entertained as to 
the soundness of some of Dr. Chapman’s in- 
ferences, there can be none as to the 
thoroughly philosophical spirit in which 
the investigation has been pursued. Ex- 
perience alone can show whether so ter- 
rible a scourge as cholera is really amenable 
to simple treatment by heat and cold; and 
though the cases treated by Dr. Chapman 
himself at Southampton seem to confirm 
the theory in a very remarkable way, they 
were not sufficiently numerous to do more 
than make out a prima facie case, entitling 
Neuropathy to a full and candid trial by 
every practitioner who may be thrown in 
the path of the threatening epidemic. If 
this trial is given, the mystery may pos- 


sibly be solved before the plague visits us in 
strength. 


From the London Review. 
CHOLERA IN ITS CURABLE STAGE. 


WueEN cholera is almost at our doors it 
behoves us to make ourselves acquainted 
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with its nature, symptoms, and, if possible, 
origin, in order to be prepared to meet the 
disease should it extend its work of de- 
struction to this country. At a very recent 
meeting of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences a paper was read upon the subject of 
cholera, by Dr. Jules Guérin. As the wri- 
ter gives the result of his experience of the 
epidemic in the year 1832 and at subse- 
quent periods, and as he concludes that it 
is a malady characterized by premonitory 
symptoms, and curable, we translate his 
memoir : — . 


“ Before,” says M. Guérin, “ the epidemic of 
cholera which ravaged Europe in 1832, 1t was 
generally admitted that this terrible scourge at- 
tacked its victims in the most sudden manner, 


‘and struck them down with a degree of violence 


that was only comparable to the effects of a light- 
ning-stroke. All the writings of this period take 
up this view of the disease. Meanwhile, at the 
commencement of the epidemic of 1832, I per- 
ceive that it was quite otherwise. About a 
week after the appearance of the-disease I wrote 
in the following terms to the (Gazette M edicale : 
‘ Most of the patients attacked with cholera have 
been for several days, or even weeks, labouring 
under a disturbed condition of the digestive or- 
gans, which did not appear sufficiently serious 
to them to deserve careful attention ; such even 
has been their carelessness on this point, that 
we have often been obliged to question them 
very closely in order to elicit information from 
them. It is only after having been asked three 
or four times whether they have had diarrhoea 
that they give a satisfactory reply. From this 
we conciude, (1) That in many cases where this 
diarrhoea has not been noted there is reason to 
suspect carelessness in observation on the part 
of the patient. (2) That this diarrhea, the pre- 
cursor of cholera, should receive the careful at- 
tention of medical men, parents, and even of 
the authorities, who should recommend to the 
poorer classes —and publish the recommenda- 
tions by all the means at their disposal — to pay 
proper attention to this state of the —— 
system, and should make known to them : 
fatal consequences of neglecting to treat the 
diarrheeal attack.’ This opinion, which had ~ 
origin in facts, was developed and confirmed y 
them. In proportion as the patients crowde 
into the wards of the Hotel Dieu, where I espe- 
cially carried on my observations, my —— 
became more and more strengthened. os 
600 patients questioned in the most a “A 
manner, 540 had shown symptom of ch = 
(premonitory diarrhoea) before their any sn 
the hospital. From this I concluded, on the 

of April : — 

(i) “ That cholera is always preceded — 
nounced by a series of symptoms, to whic 
with a desire to caution the public—I have 

iven the name of cholerine. 

(2) “ That cholerine is the first stage of chol- 
era. 
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(3) “That cholera, properly so called, is 
only an advanced stage of a disease which has 
hitherto been unknown in its first or premoni- 
tory period. 

(4) “ That it is always possible to arrest the de- 
velopment of the mortal stage of cholera by attacking 
the disease in its curable one.’ 

“The existence of a prodromic or premoni- 
tory period in cholera is certain, This truth 
was accepted and admitted at the period of its 
announcement by the majority of physicians. 
The exceptions have hardly an existence, and 
are more apparent than real, being due to the 
absence of powers of careful observation on the 
parts of the patients. 

“Since 1832 there have been at short inter- 
vals three new epidemics of cholera. Morcover, 
this dreadful malady has spread during the 
same period, or successively, over the various 
countries of Europe and Asia, Has itin every 
instance conformed to the laws of its first evolu- 
tion? Has the prodromic or premonitory 
period always preceded the mortal stage of 
this disease? It is of the highest impor- 
tance that the reply to these questions should 
be in the affirmative. For if this view — re- 
garded in its origin as one of the conquests of 
science and a benefit to humanity — receives 
from all recorded observation the character of 
an unimpeachable truth, it is essential that it 
be published in all populations and countries, as 
affording a shect-anchor (une ancre de salut) in 
the perils which menace human beings. Now, 
having been requested by the Academy of Med- 
icine to superintend the general report upon 
the epidemics of cholera, I have been placed in 
possession of all the scientific documents, home 
and foreign, relating to the subject. The result 
ofan examination of these I have the honour 
to communicate to the Academy. Commencing 
with England, we find the following remarks 
in the report of the ‘Gencral Board of Health,’ 
published in 1850 :—‘ Whatever doubts there 
may have been during the epidemic of 1832 as 
to the existence of prodromic symptoms (diar- 
rhea), the experience of the last epidemic 
solves the question completely. In one case 
Where the first symptoms were minutely inquired 
into, it was found that of 500 patients almost 
all, without exception, had been previously at- 
tacked by choleraic diarrhea of ten or twelve 
days’ duration. Dr. Burrows states that the re- 
plies of the patients showed that the ‘rice-water’ 
discharge of cholera was always preceded by 
others of a different, though unhealthy, charac- 
ter. Dr. M‘Loughlin states : —‘ I believe I am 
correct in concluding, that of 3,902 cases of chol- 
era, [ have not found one without prodromic diarr- 
hoa.’ ”? * 

“In France there are the same confirmations 
asin England. M. M. Lévy found that of 142 
patients (at the Hospital of Val-de-Grac,) there 
were only six without prodromic symptoms. 
In 95 cases the diarrhoea had lasted for two, 
three, four, and even a greater number of days. 


* Report of the General Board of Health on the 
Epidemic Cholera of 1848-49, 
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A general inquiry, instituted by the ‘Comité 
Consulatif d’Hygitne,’ during the epidemic of 
1853, gives the following as part of its report: 
— “From the first of November, 1853, to the 
22nd of January, 1854, of 974 choleraic patients 
admitted to the hospitals of the capital, 740 had 
been attacked with premonitory diarrhea, the 
others appeared exempt or were unable to give 
exact evidence.’ To these authentic statements 
I may add those which have been made by the 
different departments of France in reply to the 
questions of the authorities. Almost all the 
local physicians answer that cholera commen- 
ces in the great majority of cases by diarrhea 
and other premonitory symptoms. The cases 
of sudden cholera, if they really exist, do not 
exceed 5 or 6 per cent.” 


M. Guérin’s report is important as being the 
one presented to the Academy, and is especially 
valuable for the extracts from the various offi- 
cial reports which he has appended to it. 


THE SUPPOSED SURVIVORS OF SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN'S EXPEDITION. 
(Morning Star, Oct. 14.) 


_ Sir Joun Franxuin’s ill-fated expedi- 
tion appears destined to surpass in roman- 
tic interest every previous enterprise of a 
similar kind, and to excite hopes and fears 
which have in turn. been either confirmed 
or dispelled. In the judgment of most per- 
sons Sir Leopold M‘Clintock’s expedition 
settled at once the fate of the great naviga- 
tor himself and the whole of the officers and 
men under his command. A few more rel- 
ics might be discovered, and the burial place 
of some of the heroic adventurers might one 
day be made known, but beyond this there 
seemed to be no important object to be 
served by further explorations. Not so 
thought our American brethren. They 
sent forth successive expeditions in search 
of Sir John Franklin, and in this truly in- 
ternational work the name of Kane was 
rendered even more illustrious than that of 
Bellot. But while we have given up the 
search — while we are denying to science 
the benefits which it would derive from the 
exploration of the North Pole, the Ameri- 
cans are steadily prosecuting the task which 
we have abandoned. At least, brave Cap- 
tain Charles Francis Hall, formerly of the 
whaling barque George Henry, after spend- 
ing upwards of two years in the Arctic re- 

ions, and returning so recently as Septem- 

er, 1862, is now again encountering the 
perils and hardships of those dismal soli- 
tudes in the hope of discovering some fur- 
ther trace of the lost travellers. In his for 
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mer journey he entertained a sanguine be- 
lief that some of Franklin’s men might still 
survive among the friendly and hospitable 
natives. . . . 

_ Are we, then, to place implicit credence 
in the strange story which reaches us from 
“Rowe’s Welcome,” that long inlet which 
connects Melville peninsula with the north- 
ern waters of Hudson’s Bay, and separates 
Southampton Island from the north-eastern 
shore of what, for want of a better name, 
may be called British Arctic Land? By 
no means. But, although at present we 
have no data before us which justify the ex- 
pression of a confident opinion, there are, 
we think, no inherent improbabilities in 
Captain Hall’s story. First, as to Hall him- 
self. His book— “Life with the Esqui- 
maux”—which attracted no little atten-: 
tion on its publication last year —is a sure 
recommendation to the English reader. 
No one who read that touching, simple- 
hearted, and thoroughly human narrative 
could doubt either his veracity or his calm 
good sense. Having, moreover, previously 


lived among the Esquimaux, and being inti- 
mately acquainted with their habits and 
modes of thought, he was in such a position 
to weigh their statements and to judge of 
their credibility as to justify us in attach- 


ing to those statements all the importance 
which he attributes to them. . There are, no 
doubt, some among the Esquimaux who are 
fond of drawing the long-bow, but they are 
far from being addicted to lying. In writ- 
ing of the Innuits, from whom he received 
the story, and in whose villages he dwelt 
during his former journey, he pays the 
highest tribute both to their honesty and to 
their truthfulness. “Though,” he says, 
“there is occasionally to be found among 
this people an evil person; yet, taken as a 
whole, they are worthy of great credit. 
They despise and shun one who will shag- 
la-voo (tell a lie). Hence they are rarely 
troubled by this class.” But every Arctic 
traveller is more or less dependent upon in- 
terpreters, and interpreters have at times 
an unfortunate knack of making much 
out of little. Fortunately we know some- 
thing of the two Esquimaux, Ebierbing or 
Joe, and his wife Tookoolito or Hannah, 
who performed this office for the good- 
hearted and ingenuous American. Both 
visited England in 1853, and dined with the 
Queen and Prince Albert. The captain’s 
first interview with the lady took place in 
November, 1860, on which day, while he 
was writing in his cabin, he heard “a soft 
sweet voice ” say, in correct English, “ Good 
morning, sir.” Mr. Hall appears to have 
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been startled by the unwonted sound, and 
his surprise was increased by the dress, 
manner, and conversation of the Esquimaux 
lady. The civilized habits which she had 
acquired she imparted to many females of 
her own race, and altogether the portrait 
of her which Mr. Hall sketches is as attrac- 
tive as can well be conceived. These intel- 
ligent natives acted as interpreters, and we 
do not doubt that they correctly translated 
the deeply interesting statements which 
the American has put on record. 

According to the Esquimaux narrative, 
Captain Crozier and three other survivors 
of Franklin’s party were met by a cousin of 
three natives known to Hall at some point 
on the eastern side of Boothia Felix Penin- 
sula, not far from Pelly Bay. Crozier was 
in an emaciated and starving condition, 
while his three companions had sustained 
life by cannibalism —a horrible idea, it is 
true, but not unprecedented in the records 
of Arctic suffering. Crozier, under the 
care of the good Esquimaux, was gradually 
restored to health, and when spring had re- 
turned he shifted his quarters, taking with 
him two men, the third having in the mean- 
while died. Crozier and his companions 
lived with the Innuits at Neitchille for some 
time, and then left them for the Kob-lu-nas 
country, probably with the hope of extricat- 
ing themselves from this worse than Sibe- 
rian prison. Crozier spoke of a fight which 
had taken place with a band of Indians, 
and Hall fairly conjectures that this inci- 
dent must have occurred near the entrance 
of the Great Fish River, the remotest north- 
ern region which the Indians would be like- 
ly to penetrate. Again, there is a sem- 
blance of probability in this story; for the 
survivors would naturally make their way 
to the mouth of a great river which might 
possibly conduct them to one of the posts 
of the eines Bay Company. Nor would 
it be surprising if they failed in their object 
and were compelled to turn their steps 
backwards. But all these are points upon 
which we hope so gallant and successful an 
explorer as Captain Hall will one day be 
able to give us further information. 


(Standard, Oct. 14.) 


In good truth, we must affirm, not merely 
the unfortunate companions of Sir John 
Franklin, but the comrades of many other 

allant experimentalists, have been lured 
into those latitudes by false, yet not dishon- 
est, accounts of their plenty. Here is 4 
land and here is a water teeming, not with 
milk and honey, but with salmon, swans, 
hares, partridges, and snipes, and when the 
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ship is snowed up, and their resources are 
tested, it turns out that your sailor gets 
about as much for his promise as he did 
from the captain who assured him that the 
Andaman rocks overflowed with mince pies 
and cherry brandy. Glance at the reverse 
of the picture. Assume it as true that 
there are survivors of that fatal expedition. 
We are told that they fed upon human 
flesh. Assume, again, that the narrative is 
incredible, and we have to think of Frank- 


lin’s companions eating pieces of bone and‘ 


scraps of skin, picked out from the ash- 
heap, and then we may ask whether any of 
us has a right to tempt his fellow-creatures 
towards the calamity of a similar enterprise. 
But there may be “a Western sea.” if 80, 
is it worth, for human purposes, the value 
of a single Atlantic herring? Commander 
Ross, when the barrier was before him, im- 
penetrable, exclaimed, “Where God has 
said No, it is for man to submit.” We have 
never yet derived the shadow of an advan- 
tage from these roamings among the Ocean 
Alps, and we utterly disbelieve that the 
new Germanic explorers will effect more 
than those who have been lost. The 
“lanes of water” in the Arctic are just suf- 
ficient for the navigators who belong to that 
world of ice ; whether, however, the frosty 
coasts trend in one direction or another ; 
whether they “infallibly lead” hither or 
thither; or whether these melancholy des- 
erts are circular or square, we have no in- 
clination to hear of gur countrymen starv- 
ing upon sledges made of empty bread 
casks, or being charged with cannibalism, 
because some outside explorer, rather fa- 
niliar with the Esquimaux people, listens 
to a horrible story. The bare fact, how- 
ever, of this narrative being put in circula- 
tion tells us all we have to expect from 
Arctic exploring. It is a monstrous blunder 
and a fatal delusion. It can add nothing 
more to the value of geography, and noth- 
ing to the tacilities of navigation. So long 
as there remained a chance that Sir Johu 
Franklin and his companions might be re- 
covered the country was bound to make 
every effort; but to a certainty this nation 
18 not inclined to risk another expedition in 
order to pierce a useless passage through 
the Arctic ice, while it requires rather more 


than this muddled story to revive any Arc- 
te enthusiasm. 





THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE ON THE 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
NAVIES. 

(Morning Post, Oct. 16.) 


A LETTER purporting to be from the pen 
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of the Prince de Joinville has been pub- 
lished in an American journal (it appeared 
in our impression of Thursday), whether 
with or without the consent of the writer 
we are not in a position to say ; but having 
been addressed to an American gentleman, 
it had, as the writer must have known, the 
fairest chance of coming under the public 
eye and rebounding from America to Europe. 
A perusal of it will create an impression 
that the contents have more of a public 
than a private tone in them. The letter 
was apparently written to congratulate the _ 
successtul party in the late civil war, while 
deploring with them the calamity of the 
assassination of their President. It is natu- 
ral that the Prince de Joinville should have 
both felt and expressed his sympathy for a 
people whose guest he has been, and in 
whose naval service his son, the Duc de 
Penthiévre, has received his education as a 
seaman. The admiration of Republican 
institutions, which is also displayed in the 
letter, may be an hereditary sentiment. 

We should have passed this production 
unnoticed but for a few remarks contained 
in it that more particularly concern our- 
selves. The Prince is a naval officer of 
pre-eminent ability, and his professional 
strictures on our marine demand attention. 
It appears that, in the Prince de Joinville’s 
view, the British navy, though once famous, 
is now effete. Not only has the British 
navy fallen from its high estate, but the 
British mind is afflicted with a wretched 
suspicion of its miserable inefficiency. These 
are the Prince’s words:— “The British 
navy, after a long period of inaction, and 
furnished with ships and men it has no con- 
fidence in, is not what it was formerly.” 
This is most melancholy, considering that it 
follows a preceding paragraph of unrestrict- 
ed praise of the American navy. The 
Prince remarks that in monitors, in tor- 
pedoes, in Alabama screw-sloops, in the 
general efficiency of the ships, and the 
feeling of confidence of the crews — “ upon 
all these points you Americans have the 
lead.” It is incontestable that the Prince 
is entitled to his own opinion, and that, 
when he has: formed it, he is at liberty to 
utter it; but we should certainly like to be 
made aware of the sources of information 
which fortify him in stating that the Eng- 
lish nation has no confidence either in its 
ships or in its seamen. What has been 
spoken or printed here by Englishmen to 
give the Prince authority for his state- 
ment? and what have our seamen done, or 
failed to do, that has abolished our proud 
reliance on their skill and devotion? We 
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build our ships, and sometimes we abuse 
our ships, probably because we think it our 
privilege to do as we like with our own, 
and cherish some ideal of a vessel of war 
that we have not yet completely fashioned 
out. Let anybody abuse our ships that will. 
But a slur cast on our seamen is a different 
matter, and it is almost to go beyond the 
bounds of a proper modesty for tre Prince 
to assume the right to deliver our judgment 
upon them. In guns, it seems, the Ameri- 
cans are not greatly in advance of Euro- 
-peans. But “it is from the United States 
that we expect the production of the large 
rifled gun for sea service, as soon as your 
clever workmen shall have turned their 
minds to the production of built-up guns 
of steel or wrought iron.” A sturdy lover 
will believe the object of his worship capa- 
ble of excelling even when there is no 
visible excellence, and the Prince has this 
belief in the qualities of Republicans. 

As to the condition of the French navy, 
the Prince de Joinville ranks it with that 
of England. We are the “ European jna- 
vies ” that are no match for the American. 
General Nino Bixio, who is probably as 
good a practical seaman as the Prince, de- 
clared that, in his judjment, the English 
fleets nobly represented our power, whiie 
the fleets of France were, as he thought, a 
delusion to her that might ultimately lead 
her into disaster. But the Prince de Join- 
ville puts the fleets of both nations on an 
equal footing, inasmuch as he prostrates 
both at the feet of the great Transatlantic 
Republic. The French navy is, he says, 
“ disgusted with the odious service of trans- 
ports imposed upon it.” The same note has 
been struck before in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and by the same writer, if we may 
credit the common allegation of its author- 
ship. if the French navy is generally dis- 
gusted because, instead of getting glory, it 
has been tasked to perform a national ser- 
vice for the army, the lamentations of the 
Prince de Joinville over its inefliciencies 
are not uttered without good reason. Judg- 


ing by what he permits himself to say of | 


us, however, we are not inclined to take 
him for an authority upon the actual senti- 
ments of the navy of France. 

We make every allowance for the melan- 
choly restlessness of a high spirit in exile. 
It is clearly within our memory that when 
the Prince was a commander of fleets he 
did not intend them to be inactive, and had 
other operations in store for them besides 
the odious but necessary duties of transport 
service. His recollections of his youthful 
energy, his peculiar ambition, and his un- 
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used capacities, cannot but fill him with 
mournfulness, nor have we any great need 
to draw on our philosophy that we may 
make excuses for the critical condemnation 
and simply expressed contempt of one who 
has been cut off from the legitimate exer- 
cise of his talents, and contemplates our 
difficulties and shortcomings with the pro- 
verbially incisive spirit which belongs to an 
enforced career of discontented ease. Such 
a man preserves his boyish professional 
enthusiasm uncorrected by professional ex- 
perience, and to him positive action and 
the glory crowning success are everything, 
The “European navies” did little and 
achieved next to nothing in the Baltic and 
the Black Sea. On the other hand, the 
American navies accomplished marked ex- 
ploits in Mobile Bay and at New Orleans. 
Consequently, to the meditative morbidly- 
eager mind, the American navy shines with 
atranscending lustre — the fact of its being 
half-manned with English crews being quite 
put aside, as well as the fact that since the 
navies of England and France thundered 
before the walls of Sebastopol, iron-cased 
vessels and impenetrable monitors have 
arisen to give a total change of feature to 
the game of naval warfare. We do not for 
a moment complain that the Prince admires 
the American navy and despises our own ; 
and if he has no faith, as he says, in the 
Emperor's new brass gun, it is undoubtedly 
the best thing he can do to look elsewhere 
for a superior specimen. But what is un- 
pleasant in the Prince’s letter is that he al- 
most distinctly invites the Americans, and 
gives them authority to share his contempt 
for the European navies, their crews, their 
officers, their system, ships, and artillery, 
at a period when having, as he tells them, 
“a feeling of confidence which is half the 
success,” they might so very lightly be 
tempted — were there not grave considera- 
tion to restrain them ——to try the force of 
comparison. 


From the Examiner, 14th Oct. 
THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 


Tur question whether or not the United 
States have a claim to compensation on the 
behalf of their citizens, for captures of 
their vessels by ships equipped for war in 
or from British ports, is very ably discussed 
in the correspondence between Mr. Adams, 
the American Minister, and Lord Russell. 
Mr. Adams shows proficiency in acute spe- 
cial pleading; Lord Russell takes up broad- 
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er and, as it seems to us, sounder ground of 
argument. The precipitate recognition of 
the Confederates as belligerents was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Adams, the origin of all of 
which he has to complain, an unfriendly act 
in itself, leading to very injurious ‘ conse- 
quences. Lord Russell answers, that the 
recognition was the nevessary consequence 
of the blockade. The English Government 
must either have resented the exclusion of 
British ships from ports of a thousand 
leagues of coast, or it must have acquiesced 
in the exclusion as a belligerent measure in 
a state of civil war. 
ply is, that the measure was taken too soon, 
dealing with intention instead of waiting 
for the event. There is not much ground 
for quarrel in that; and after the announce- 
ment of a purpose sure to be carried into 
effect, would not our Government have 
been in a false position, neither claiming the 
right of intercourse with the Southern 
ports, nor acknowledging the fact justify- 
ing the interruption of the intercourse ? 
What answer could it have made, in such 
case, to the complaints of the manufactu- 
rers and their work-people, whose industry 
was threatened with destruction? So far 
we think the argument all on the side of 
Lord Russell; but when it comes to the 
special case of the Alabama, the justifica- 
tion does not seem so complete. The ship 
should not have been allowed to slip away 
as it did; and in answer to the plea of in- 
sufficient powers, the American Govern- 
ment asks why fuller powers were not ob- 
tained when existing powers were found 
wanting. They not unfairly say that they 
cannot take the will for the deed when the 
will remains satisfied with what ,is insuffi- 
cient for the deed. And here we come to 
asore place. Our Government could not 
have obtained from Parliament a law more 
stringent and efficacious for the prevention 
of armaments to be directed against the 
commerce of a friendly Power, for the ma- 
jority of the two Houses notoriously sympa- 
thized with the Confederates, and would 
have thrown out any measure to stop their 
succours. This the Americans may say is a 
confession of national partisanship with one 
side and hostility to the other, but it was 
not a national feeling, but the feeling of the 
classes which preponderate in the Legisla- 
ture. If the country could have-been poll- 
ed, we believe that the large majority 
would have been found in favour of the 
North, and we believe also that the Govern- 
ment had that bias, the greater number of 
its members that is to say, but tne upper ten 
thousand were captivated with the gallantry 
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of the Sottherns, and ready to compound for 
slavery if * power could be divided 
and lessened. 

Mr. Adams lays it down as the right rule 
of conduct for Powers in friendship with a 
Government struggling with insurrection 
“to abstain carefully from any “—- that 
may lave the smallest influence in affecting 
the result,” but as he would obviously ap- 
ply this rule, neutrality would cease to be 
neutral. Much would be permitted to help 
one side, everything would be prevented 
which could assist the other. Arms and 
munitions of war might be, as they were, 
openly shipped for the Federal States, and 
thousands of men helped to emigrate who, 
it was well known, would be engaged to 
wield those arms in the cause of the Union; 
but to send an armament to a place out of 
the realm, where it would be put on board 
a ship fitted to receive it, built in a British 
port, but not ostensibly for war, would be 
held unpermissible. To us it seems that 
the overt act and the covert act are essen- 
tially of the same nature in substance and 
effect, though the one is within the law, the 
other in evasion of it. Al! the difference is 
that the arms of the ships of British origin 
have been much more destructive and formi- 
dable than the arms of British origin which 
have been wielded by the Federal land forces. 

Mr Adams avers that the recognition of 
the belligerent rigMfs was creative of the 
belligerent power of the Confederates, who 
betore had not a vessel of war floating on 
the ocean. But here again we come to the 
first cause, the blockade, which is a belliger- 
ent right, or no right at all, and we sup- 
pose Mr. Adams will not deny that in a bel- 
ligerent state there must be two sides. And 
after all, what was the belligerent power 
created on the ocean? first one rover, and 
afterwards three or four which could not 
have ventured to face Federal frigates or 
sloops of war of any force, but which were 
an overmatch for unarmed merchantmen. 
They were sea sparrow-hawks. They were 
stones to eggs and eggs to stones, and the 
Alabama got her account the first-time she 
fellin with a Federal fighting ship. It is then, 
surely, absurd to give the big name of a 
belligerent Power to these cruisers, potent 
only against the powerless, and which the 
Federal navy ought to have been able to 
sweep from the seas. ‘True, they did vast 


mischief; but, as Lord Russell observes, the 
magnitude of an injury does not prove /aches 
and responsibility on the part of our Gov- 
ernment. Nor does the advantage that ac- 
crued incidentally to our shipping show in- 
If the Custom- 


tention and connivance. 
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house authorities at Liverpool were not as: 
vigilant and active as they might have been, 
it certainly was not with a view to the gain 
of ship-owners, in which they could have 
no interest. Other equipments for the mo- 
lestation of the American trade were seized, 
the steam-rams at Birkenhead, for instance ; 
but our law is not a sure net, and one which 
contrived to slip out of the meshes, the 





Shenandoah, has, since the cessation of hos- 
tilities, played a piratical part and merited 
a pirate’s punishment. But can any law be 
conceived which would prevent the conver- 
sion of vessels built in British yards into 
vessels of war after their clearances from 
port? Anywhere out of our waters they 
may take in their armament, the fittings to 
receive which are easily arranged. And is 
it not a maxim of the law of every civilized 
land, as applicable to nations as to individu- 
als, that no one is bound to an impossibility ? 
And justly remarks Lord Russell on what 
Mr. Adams would exact: 


Great Britain would become thereby answer- 








JOSHUA WARE, 


able for every ship that may have left a British 
port, and have been found afterwards used by 
the Confederates as a ship of war; nay, more, 
for every cannon and every musket used by the 
Confederates on board any ship of war, if man- 
ufactured ina British workshop. 


The controversy before us is carried on in 
perfect good temper, and without anything 
approaching to menace. It concludes with a 
proposal, to be submitted to the American 
Government (instead of arbitration de- 
clined), for a commission, to which shall be 
referred all claims arising during the late 
civil war, which the two Powers shall agree 
to refer to the commissioners. 

Perhaps this is the best thing that can be 
done, but will there not be a wide field of 
dispute as to the claims which shall or shall 
not be referred to the commissioners? And 
will it not be as difficult to come to an 
agreement about the Plaims to reference as 
about the claims themselves? or, in other 
words, will it not be as easy to decide on the 
claims as to refer them ? 





JOSHUA WARE. 
Died 9 November, 1865.— Aged 80 years. 


Many of our Boston readers have made some 
acquaintance with this venerable man. He has 
carried to them once a week “ The Living Age,” 
for twenty years. More than a thousand weary 
walks, through heat and cold, through rain and 
snew, and despite the weakness of advancing 
years! Even last Monday he came to the of- 
fice, and set out on his task as usual. So that 
he keptat his work to the very last. 

Simple, gentle, courteous ! We know no one 
more truly a gentleman in manners and in heart. 
These graces were the outgrowth of life-long 
Christian principle. Nobody could be more dif- 





fident and modest. Whenever he came into 


the house, we felt that we entertaned a good 
man, and that it did us good to see him. 
We have just attended his funeral.in the Meth- 


|odist Church in Bromfield St. The text was : 


“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright.” 5 
As we looked for the last time upon his gen-, 
tle face, we hopelessly wished that hereafter these 
lines might be applied to us as truthfully as "} 
yi 


can now be to our revered old friend :, 


“ His virtues walked their de ily round; 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void. 
And sure the Mighty Master found 
His single talent well employéd.” 


Living Age Office, Satugday, 11 Nov. 
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